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By Mary Tsukamoto 

The overflow crowd in the multi-purpose room of our elementary school in 
California was hushed one December afternoon of 1972 as the music of the 
universally loved "Silent' Night" came from the voices of 120 third-grade 
children. 

Ikjt listen. Strange words are they; 
K'eyoshec konoydru hosheewa hikar'L 
Siteni (his night, the star is shining. 

Meanwhile the bodies of the boys and girls shared in a dance that haa its origin 
in the Orient. In that simple Christmas celebration the children w^re involved in 
a very familiar tune, but in a different language. It was as if they had soared 
across the ocean to touch and know the feelings of people in Japan. At the end 
of the (urogram the eyes of the children were bright from the rich, triumphant 
experience.of the evening. 
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And for me that moment was precious, After the program, the parents and the 
c hildren trovvdecl around me. My cup overflowed. Suddenly I realized that it no 
lonjJier mattered to anyone that I was an American with a Japanese face. It 
seemed Incredible that I stood there as a public school teacher— one who had 
taught nearly 20(X) children in more than 20 years In California schools, only 50 
of whom had been of Asian ancestry. 

Many times I have relived that moment and the events in my life which led 
me to that place as a teacher of children from many different backgrounds. How 
could I forget that less than three decades before that event I was a mere 
farmer's wife, crawling in a strawberry patch, ashamed to look up lest I be 
recognized m my dirty farm clothes and stained hands. |ob opportunities were 
limited at that time for the Japanese in the United States, and we felt imprisoned 
in menial stoop-labor, even those of us who had been blessed with a college 
education. 

In fact, the memories of my early childhood still leave me with a feeling of 
choking tightness around my throat. When was it that fear first came to dwell 
among us^ l or me it was on a beautiful, warm day In Turlock, California, in a 
month I would be old enough to start school. Thus far my world had been spent 
tranquilly with my ha^d-working family on our wonderful melon farm. But this 
day was to be different. My father was greasing the wheels of our wagon. An 
automobile raced by and the frightening voices of angry youths yelled, "God 
damn you Japs!" Suddenly my beautiful world was shattered with terror. My 
father's eyes flashed his hurt. He dashed forward and threw a hammer In the air. 
Then he lifted his clenched fist at the passing car. This was merely the first of 
manv moments that I remember fear. 

Then I recall my surprise when my father enrolled us four children in the 
Florin Grammar School. Oddly enough it was like entering a Japanese language 
school because every child In this school from the first grade to the eighth had a 
Japanese face. Was it really a public school In this wonderful American country 
that father had read about in his school books in Okinawa? Was this the land of 
Lincoln, the emancipator of minority people, whom myftrther loved so much? 

Gradually we learned that segregated schools had come into existence in 
Florin only a few years before we entered school. Such schools had been 
established only after a bitter struggle in our community, filled with misunder- 
standings, prejudice, and even hatred. In the 1920s and 1930s there were no 
bilingual programs, no Head Start, and no courses for the culturally different, 
The presence of children of Oriental ancestry and therefore of a different 
linguistic and cultural background presented problems that seemed to many 
educators insurmoimtable These difficulties were used as a weapon by those 
who favored segregated schools. Newspapers carried stories of "the yellow 
peril," and politicians campaigned on this issue. Eventually Florin and three 
other small California communities where large colonies of Immigrant Japanese 
farmers lived established segregated schools for Oriental children. 

From 1929 through 1933 1 went to the Elk Grove High School, in it students of 
all races studied together. Yet it was frightening to mingle with others whose 
faces and names were so different from ours. Somehow we couldn't understand 
why we were so shy, so self-conscious, so afraid. We Japanese Americans 
studied hard. We won high scholastic medals. We made the merit awards. Yet 
we felt restricted. Often we asked ourselves why we didn't feel we could attend 
parties and feel free and glad and proud of our school. 

One day the principal called me into the office. To my surprise Mrs. Mabel 
Barron, a favorite teacher of mine, was there. Tearful and indignant, she told me 
of her great disappointment that, although my oration had been rated high and I 
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had qikilifiod as one of the nine contestants in the annual oratorical contest 
sponsored by the Native Sons and Daughters of the Golden West, I would not be 
allovveKl to yive my oration because my parents were not native Americans. 

Mrs. Barron tried to console me with words of hope and of courage. 
Nevertheless, I was stunned. I rom then on, her faith and high devotion to her 
calling as a teacher communicated. I felt I had one friend. She encouraged me 
to [)articipate in otiier oratorical contests and coached me in speaking. One 
paragraph I recall vividly from one of my orations. In it I wrote, "We are the 
()arents of tomorrow. The homes we establish will be our children's environ- 
nv.Mit. When beauty, truth, and self-sacrifice dominate our lives; when spiritual 
values are ever-present in our homes; and when high ideals, reverence, 
patriotism, and the devotion to duty given us by our parents, predominate; then 
we will know that the heritage ot the third generation is secure." 

My first victory came in Sacramento, where the Sacramento Junior College 
lapanese Sti dents sponsored an oratorical contest. Two other awards followed, 
and my confidence came creeping back. Strong new thoughts and firm 
convic tions, devotion to duty and faith were spoken, l urthermore, they were 
fast becoming part of my beliefs. 

Graduation from the t'lk Grove High School meant only the beginning of a 
Inighter adventure ahead. Again Mabel Barron was busy. She made many trips 
to Stockton to arrange a scholarship for me at the College of the Pacific. She 
begged clothes from friends and then proceeded to cut them down to provide a 
wardrobe for me at college. She arranged for another friend to help me with ten 
dollars a month sf>ending money. And the college found me a home where I 
coLild work for my room and board. 

Then Mrs. Barron took me home to ask my father's permission to release me 
from responsibilities on the farm in the depths of the depression, so that his 
daughter could have the privilege of attaining a .college education. I shall never 
forget what this great love did lor me and tor my father's faith in humanity. At 
the College of the Pacific doors were opened to new friends and to a great, wide 
world. 

Three years later, I married Alfred Tsukamoto, a childhood sweetheart who 
had attended the IMorin Grammar School and the Elk Grove High School. My 
husband and I settled down on his grape vineyard. The next year our daughter, 
Marielle, was born. Meanwhile my husband and I took on he*ivy responsibilities 
in the local )apanese American Citizens League. We took steps to correct what 
we felt was Ljn-American, including action to integrate the Florin Grammar 
School. I ortunately the principal and teachers were ready and school started in 
September, 1939, with all the children of Japanese faces and white faces 
together again, after 15 years of segregation. 

Then came December 7, 1941 — the day of infamy when Japan. bombed Pearly 
hiarbor, cut deep into the heart of the United States, and strongly affected the 
150,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry. All the lights werj^ut in the world we 
knew;' we were numb with fear. Unbelievingly we whispered to each other, 
"What will happen to us?" Never did we dream that within five months we 
would be behind barbed-wire fences! 

On May 28, 1942 we gave up our freedom when orders were issued that all 
Japanese-Americans were to be interned for the duration of the war. Vye left 
f lorin at the peak of the strawberry harvest. How well I remember the friends 
who dared to be "Jap lovers." They took us to the railroad station and saw us off. 
They sent us precious items from "free" America, and in their caring "lit a. little 
candle." 



iWcMiw mcMiy ti'tus vvt^ro shed, vvitii adults weeping unashamedly. Angry 
rv\prossjo/is vvi»*e hcMrd ^incl an atmosphere of uninuiyinable confusion brought 
()ut tlu» uyliru-ss in us. We hated ourselves. We were aslianiecl of our ancestors, 
our people, am: our lot 

But strength and courage were als.) invoked. Out of the tears of evacuation 
emerged determination, a fierci^ loytdty to our nation, and a cleared vision of oiir 
role as "greater citi/ens in a greater America." 

Gradually it became c l(»ar to us that this was a time for action — especially for 
our children Anger and hatred should not be lei loose, I ruslrations must be 
controlled, (.desperately we gathered together all the people in the camp with 
even <i year of college. I hey were called uf)on to teach so that some semblance 
of order, sanity, and normalcy might be maintained behind the barbed-wire 
fences. A simple franiework of a ()ublic school system was attemfited in our 
Assembly C'enters only a few weeks after we were brought together from the 
various comnuinities in the San Jaoquin Valley. We had no buildings, no 
facilities, no desks. Our classrooms were the unfinished shower rooms and the 
OLitdocjrs — Lindc^r the shade of fig trees. 

To my surprise, I was teaching public speaking, -diction, and reading with 
exfue.^sion. Imagine the incongruous scene in one of our school's assembly 
f)rc3grams. An attentive audience is listening politely - to our choral group 
speaking Lincc:)ln's Gettysburg Address. But it was not done blindly. It was done 
as the heart cry of people of desperate faith, anxious to catch a bit of confidence 
from the long truth of history — that freedom and justice and fair play would be 
victorious. 

The class I liked best was composed of aged, silver-haired Issei — the 
)a()anese-born immigrants, their shoulders stooped from years of toil in the 
fields. Shaking fingers held pencils as they learned to write the English alphabet 
for the* first time. How determined they were to become literate. Many of them 
were motivated by their desire to read letters from their sons serving in the U.S. 
Army and by their clgfcire to vvrite to them. Asjone mother said, "How important 
it is that I should write to my son in English — t\reassure him. We are glad we are 
in the United States and that we are well cared for in these camps. I want to tell 
him that he must be a worthy soldier." 

Finally, in 1945, we sneaked back to Florin on an early July morning, hoping 
not to be seen and wondering how we wcjld be received. Despite our anxiety, 
nothing untoward hap[)ened. Our neighbors and friends werg^glad to see us 
back, and we breathed freely again, with our laughs catching the sound of 
melody. 

Grape farming on our marginal soil was unrewarding, and my husband and I 
saw the handwriting on the wall. Florin was not destined to be a rich farming 
area. So I began job hunting. The turning point in my life came when Isabelle 
Jackson, the principal at the Florin Elementary School, asked me if I had ever 
thought about teaching. No one had ever seriously asked me that. Me, with a 
Japanese face^ It was an exciting thought. So, at the age of 35, I was b ick at the 
Sacramento State College trying to grow tall enough to meet the challenge of a 
vvcjnde^rful profession. I have risen to the highest peak and know what my calling 
is— to be the best teacher I can earnestly strive to be. 

Years [)assed and in 1%6 we stepped onto the soil of Okinawa, the land where 
our.parents were. born. There we touched and renewed the source of our parents' 
dreams and their language. There we deepened our roots in the culture of the 
Japanese. Doc^rs opened and we caught "a tiny glimpse of eternity" as we 
remembered the lives of our Issei immigrant parents. 



In my career as a teacher I can earnestly strive to give back to this world a tiny 




portion of the klncinf»s.s, goodness, knowledge, and compassion that legions of 
others have given me— just an humble little American with a Japanese face. 



By losue Cruz, Ir. , .^ 

Growing up in San Antonio, Texas, for me, a Mex/can-American, meant that 
my whole world was the west side of town — also known as "across the tracks/' 
Contributing to this feeling of separation was the concept of Mexican-Amerian 
barrios, otherwise known as neighborhoods, where families went to church, 
socialized, ^d transacted business. A barrio often had the same geographic 
boundaries as the parish of the Catholic church within it. It was very cdfnmon 
for an individual to marry another^person from the same barrio, and when he 
died to be buried in the cemetery^ocated within that geographic area. 

My parents were married in the barrio v/here my mother grew up, and they 
bought their first home in the same general vicinity. Forty-two years later, my 
parents still live in the same area (on a different street), and all nine of us 
graduated from the same high school — the orie my mother attended. We were 
also within a few minutes of my,grandparentS(«nd other close relatives. 

Asa result of tRe^'Mexican Revolution, thousands of Mexicans had fled across 
the border into Texas,''Arizona, and California. One city that became a home for 
many of these refugees was San Antonio, Texas, only 150 miles from the 
Mexican border. San Anlonio grew quickly after the Mexican Revolution. Today, 
approximately 300,000 of its 750,000 residents are Mexican-Americans, and the 
only city in the United States with a greater number of Mexican-Americans is 
Los Angeles. 

The Mexican of today can trace his lineage back to the time when Mexico was 
conquered by the Spaniards. The Mexican emerged as the result of mestizaje, 
that is, the mixing of Spanish and Indian. After the conquest of the Aztec 
empire, intermarriage between the Spaniard and Indian began. Both the 
Catholic church and theKing of Spain encouraged intermarriage and, as a result, 
the "civilization" and Christianization of the Mexican-Indian truly began. 

The twofold legacy of Mexicans enriched and complicated the make-up, of the 
mestizos. While they benefited from the fact that both the Spanish and Indian 
cultures were rich and creative, they were assigned a lower-class status by the 
pure Spanish. Although the Indian heritage was submerged and remained so for 
more than 300 years, great interest in his cultural contributions has developed in 
Mexico since the Mexican Revolution of 1910. 

The Americans' earliest impression of Mexicans after the annexations follow- 
ing the Mexican War was that Mexicans were poor, idle, and given Hb drinking, 
thievery, and gambling. These attitudes formed the first basis for the prejudiced 
stereotype of the Mexican-American that in many places prevails today. 

Typical of other neighborhoods where \1exican-Americans lived, the homes 
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in our barrio were gi^nerally small. My pdrents' home was larger than most 
homes \\^ the immediate area. With nine children, it was necessary for us to have 
a three-bedroom wooden frame house. My sisters slept in one room, my brothers 
and me in another, and my parents in the sTitallest bedroom, ["or the most part, 
(he houses usually needed painting. There were very few fenoed yards. I also 
remember many dogs running loose and chickens everywhere. The small homes, 
even those that needed much repair, were a source of pride for the owners. 
Usually the only thing a barrio resident had to his name was his home, his flower 
garden, and, perhaps, one or two pecan trees. 

Because of the limited open spaces, most of my playing activity took place on 
(he unpaved street in front of my house. The kids would congregate at the 
corner and decide what to play! Usually two or three different activities would 
be going on concurrently. If I got tired of playio^Mootball, I had the choice of 
playing softball or marbles. Age did not matter wften it came to sports, rules 
were changed and adjustments made to accommodate the youngest player. • 
Very rarely would fights take place among the youngsters from the same street, 
l ights would usually break out when others not familiar with our game rules 
would challenge our playing procedures. The sports activities did more than 
provide for an outlet of energy; they helped establish bonds of lasting friendship 
that carried on into the school setting. Most of my spare time in school I spent 
with friends from the neighborhood. We would walk to school together, eat 
lunch together, and participate in the same ro-curricular activities. 

When I first started school in 1952, Texas did not provide public kindergarten 
education, so I was six years old when I started school. My biggest concern on 
the first day was that I spoke only Spanish. The teacher spoke only English. I 
suppose I was most fortunate in first grade that my teacher had taught at the 
same school the previous year and had managed to learn about three key words 
in Spanish — "toilet/' "sit/' and "eat." I often wonder how I even learned to read, 
but I seem to remember that usually a sixth-grade girl helped to translate:: 
instructions from the teacher. 

I recall being terribly frustrated at not being^able to communicate with my 
teacher, i was usually scared even to allow the teacher to listen to meospeak 
Spanish. I assumed that if the teacher did not speak Spanish, then it was an 
inferior language. During my first year in school, I was taken by the hand into 
the cloakroom and spanked. To this day, I still have not been able to tigure out 
why the teacher spanked me. This school was typical of the others that I would 
attend: the student body was one hundred percent Mexican-American. 

In our home, my parents placed a strong emphasis on getting an education. 
Attending school was always a high priority as weH asl^b'^v^'^^'^t in school. To 
' support their concern^for our education, my parents bought us books and 
encouraged each of us to obtain a library card. Most of my reading was in 
Jinglish, but reading material in Spanish was always available at home. Although 
I was much more fluent in Spanish than in English the first few years in school, I 
was a better reader in English. This was a result of not having learned English 
until I entered school, and the fact that I; never had any formal reading 
instruction for Spanish. I recall my parents saying to me that the home language 
was Spanish and that school was the place to learn English. 

Growing up bilingual was no big deal. All the kids in the neighborhood were 
in the same situation. I accepted it as part of my way of life— I was expected to 
be bilingual, and I wanted to be. /vfter all, some of my acquaintances spoke only 
Spanish, and my teacher spoke only EnglisVi. Besides, I could now understand 
everything my older brothers and sisters said. 
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Sonu' kind of social activity was always takin}4 in our neighborhood. It 

almost seemed as if the adults thoimlit reasons and excuses to celebrate or 
socialize. Mo^t social ac tivity revolved aroutul the churcli. Parties celebrated 
the baptism of a newborn child; a first communion; a wedding; a girl's fifteenth 
birthday; graduatUMi tron^ hi^li school; induction into the military; annivers- 
aries; and a [)erson's saint's day. Many of these customs were brought from 
Mexico and coritifu/ed to bv part of the daily lives of the local people. There 
were always tamales and menudo to eat and refreshments to drink. Ikit 
uet-togethers were not always happy occasions. When there was a death in the 
itimily, the older adults would at times gel together and cook hundreds of 
t<imales and invite those who knew the deceased to partake of the food. 

It is evident from this recounting that life in the barrio was not always a 
dismal affair. Ikjt it is difficult to forget the poverty around us. The men who had 
jobs usually worked for the City of San Antonio (cleaning crews), construction 
companies, service stations, or as janitors and gardeners. Families were usually 
large and the mother rarely worked — it was taboo for the wife to work. Up to 
eighty percent of the barr/o*>Quingsters failed to graduate from high school. 
\Uiny dropped out to work to brmu in more money at home. Others were just 
turnc^l o\\ by a school system ^irrcfornpatible with their immediate needs and 
environnient*. 

A[)proximately thirty percent of the homes were classified as unfit for human 
living and half of the workers in the neighborhood were underemployed. Many 
babies died very young, and some children had certain physical and mental 
defects. I recall that several of my friends had one of their parents at a hospital 
outside of the city limits. Later I found out from my parents that those persons 
were in the hospital because they had a disease called tuberculosis. 

Such is a small picture of the barrio where I grew up in the late forties and 
early fifties. My fondest memories are of the people. They were realistic, honest, 
rehgious, and respectful. They tried to make the best out of the worst 
conditions. They valued their heritage, culture, and language, ar|d they passed 
them on to me. 



Becoming a Polish American: A Personal Point of View 
ByPciulWrpbel 

Ethnicity has become an important dimension of American life in the 1970s. 
White ethnic Americans are clamoring to be heard as they express displeasure 
with being viewed ps unintelHgent hard-hats who spend their time drinking beer, 
waving the flag, and planning a move to the suburbs to escape their new black 
neighbors. These same individuals are now beginning to articulate their growing 
alienation from the larger society — a society in which they are relatively 
powerless with many unmet social and economic needs. Yet it is the ethnic 




AnuTictins who haw bvcn iiskccl to shoulder tho blanie for what is wrong with 
AmorKa. a (ountry th(»v lovi» with a |)assion that is neither understood nor 
appreciated by their ^ovemmtMit, their tellovv citi/ens, and sometimes even 
th(Mr children 

f'olish Americans are among those who are cliallenging the myth of the 
mt»lting pot and drawing attention to the fact that PoHsh neighborhoods exist 
both in our cities and in the suburbs, des[)ite what social planners and others 
might say. I grew up in an urban Polish American neighborhood and am 
currently engaged in an anthropological study of a similar community. 

I am intensely interested in what is happening in educational circles because I 
feel the school represents an institution of unique importance in any society. 
Tc»achers perforrii many of the same functions as parents by inculcating norms 
and values and thereby training children to become the kinds of adults a society 
desires In short, a school is a place where a child acquires an identity, a process 
of internalizing the values, norms, and expectations of others into his own 
behavior and conception of self. The problem is, however, that this identity, this 
conception of self, is based on what society^ considers desirable. And what 
society considers desirable is determined by what the dominant group in that 
soc iety feels is best regardless of individual or cultural differences! 

This is why the anthropologist Sapirt is quite right when he says American 
culture is spurious rather than genuine. According to the distinction he makes, a 
genuine culture is built as an expression of individual differences— individual 
cultures, if you will — while a spurious culture is one that is imposed on 
individuals as an inhibition of their own or their group's uniqueness. American 
culture is spurious because we have failed to recognize ethnic diversity as a 
r(»ality of life in this society. 

To become a genuine culture in Sapir's terms, a desirable goal to my mind, we 
must insure that a child's early education is not in conflict with what he already 
knows and what he will learn later on in life. This important point is the key to 
understanding the relationship between ethnicity and education, for in our 
spuriousculture discontinuities exi>t between what an ethnic child learns in his 
home and neighborhood and what he learns in the classroom or the larger 
society. The child experiences these discontinuities as conflicts within himself, 
conflicts between what he knows he is and what he learns society wants him to 
be. Yet if^ve are to have a genuine culture in which each individual has the 
opportunity to fulfill his human potential we must make sure that the 
educational process is continuous and integrated for every child. 

My purpose in writing this article is to point out some of these discontinuities 
from 4 f)ersonal point of view for the benefit of those concerned with educating 
our children. Since this is a personal statement, what I say may not be 
applicable to vother Polish Americans living in different sections of our country. 
However, I do believe it will at least make readers aware of some of the themes 
in Polish American culture. 

Let me begin by saying that I am a third-generation Polish American. Both my 
father and mother were born of parents who emigrated here from Poland in the 
late nineteenth century. I grew up in Detroit, which is second only to Chicago as 
a center for Americans of Polish descent. My father worked for the Ford Motor 
Company until his retirement a few years ago, and my mother worked for several 
years at the Chrysler Corporation. Thus I grew up in a working-class family, the 
kind of family most familiar to the majority of Polish Americans. I have an older 
sister who was trained as a medical technologist, and a younger brother who is a 
teacher and college basketball coach. 
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My early years in Detroit were spent learning to be an American. While both 
my parents speak excellent Polish, we children were not taught the language nor 
clici we hear it spoken in the home unless relatives were around or our parents 
wanted to converse without our knowing what they were saying. I can 
remember vividly that when Christmas time came near we could expect to hear 
Poll!il» spoken in the home more than usual, because my parents would be 
discussing our Christmas presents. 

It is important to point out that my parents were not being rude by neglecting 
to teach us Polish. They were instead preparing us to be successful in this 
society; and they were perceptive enough to know that learning Polish was more 
of a liabilify than an asset. To speak Polish was to call attention to the fact that 
you were indeed of Polish descent. My father knew that very few managtrment 
positions at Ford's were held by Polish Americans. He also knew that those few 
individuals who had advanced had done so in part because they had changed 
their names. My parents took no chances; we would not learn Polish, nor would 
we identify with our cultural heritage. We would become Americans, hopefully 
non-hyphenated Americans. 

The ^ons and daughters of Polish immigrants sometimes find it very difficult 
to identify with the homeland of their parents. When my parents were young 
ehiidren th^y heard their parents criticize Poland for not providing opportu- 
nities for advancement. Children of immigrants heard many stories about the 
difficulties of life on the farm in Poland. America was seen by my grandparents 
as the land of opportunity, a place to make good regardless of class and ethnic 
background. Whether working on an assembly line for thirty years is the good 
fife i*^^ of course debatable. But to many Polish immigrants in the early 1900s it 
represented something better than struggling for survival on a meager plot of 
land in Poland. The point I want to make, however, is that my parents and many 
other second-generation Polish Americans feel little attachment to Poland. And 
so in my situation the saying "what the father wishes to forget the son wants to 
remember" is certainly true. 

Even though my parents realized that Polish Americans were being discrim- 
inated against in this society, they still believed that America was the land of 
opportunity. No matter that Poles held very few management positions in the 
factory and virtually no executive jobs; this would all change with my 
generation. In fact, there have been some changes, but the reality of the present 
sltuatiot^ is that the number of Polish Americans in executive positions in the 
Der.'oit cjrea in no way corresponds to their representation in the local 
population. So what . I learned at home and in school about equality of 
opportunity was in conflict with what I later learned about the realities of life in 
our society. 

While attending my parish school I also learned that Polish names were never 
found in the textbooks we used in class, just in the teacher's attendartce records. 
The roll call included names from Andrzejewski to Zakrzewski, but it never 
occurred to me until later why we were studying about Mr. Adams or the Green 
I family. 

Recently, as a seventh grade teacher in a Polish parish school I asked my 
students whether they noticed anything about the names of individual 
characters in their readers. "Sure/' one of the girls responded, "none of them Is 
Polish." I asked her why she thought this was the case. "Simple/' she said, "if 
they had Polish names everybody would laugh." Indeed they would. And while I 
don't think we were conscious of this fact as young students, I do feel that a very 
subtle lesson was taking place. We were learning, perhaps unconsciously, that 
our Polish names were not prized possessions. Moreover, we were beginning to 
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cU*v('lop t('(»lin^s al)out oliisoIvcs. I iowovt'r subtle? the lesson, we learned ihcU 
perh(n)s lh('r(» wos somclhinu wioni^ with lis for having l\;!ish names. 

When I WcUched TV as a youni^ child I often wondered why fathers on the 
shows always worked in offices and wore shirts and ties on their jobs. My dad 
worked in a factory and wore heavy shoes reinforced with steel to protect his 
feet in the foundry. there was no protection from flyiny sparks of molten 
metal which rnade holvs in his trousers and burned his legs. Why was it, I 
wondered, that fathers on TV always had breakfast with their families before 
going off to work^ I never had breaklast with my dad except on Saturdays and 
Sundays During the week he left the house at 530 a.m. to be on time for the 
morning shift. 

And grandmothers. They always looked so young and beautiful on TV, and 
rbey spoke f:n^)i.sb so well. My grandmother was older, partly because she had 
( hildren in her late -lOs, bCit also because she worked cleaning offices late into 
the night in order to help support her family. She could speak English, but when 
she had anything important or interesting to say she spoke in Polish, Moreover, I 
had a difficult lime understanding her English, and liked it better when she 
sf^oke Polish, l or then at least I didn't have to pretend that I was listening while 
she discussed the goings-on in her parish and neighborhood. ' 

Nothing I saw on the TV screen or heard in the classroom resembled what I 
knew to be true about my own family. That we were different was the only 
conclusion I could make. Being different in America meant you did not 
represent what was desired in this society. And just as a child learns what he 
ought to be in school, he also acquires concepts of self from watching TV 
and/or going to the movies. 

My life as a child was centered around three separate but related spheres; 
family, parish, and neighborhood. We didn't entertain often, and when we did 
our guests were usually relatives. The home was a place for the nuclear family, a 
kind of private place that deserved to be kepi spotlessly clean and tidy. I 
remember scrubbing and waxing the floors on Saturday morning before I could 
go out and play ball. The cleanliness of the home seems to be an important 
element of Polish American culture. The home is like a shrine, and disorder and 
uncleanliness are seen as disrespectful. 

We did many things together as a family, as do many of the families I am 
studying in a similar community. We all had our friends, but often we involved 
them in family activities rather than going off on independent excursions. It has 
been argued, of course, that the close f imily so representative of Polish 
Americans and other ethnic groups hinders the ability of individual family 
members to succeed in our society. But when scholars argue this point they are 
really saying that a traditional ethnic family does not fit in with what is 
desirable in dominant American culture, a culture that stresses the indepen- 
dence and self-reliance of the individual as criteria for his success. Individuals in 
our society make it; families don't. Yet our achieving society, as the psycholo- 
gist David McClelland calls it, is filled with lonely people asking the questions 
"Who am I?" ana "What should I become?" It may well be, therefore, that the 
ethnic family represents one of the last vestiges of folk culture in a society that 
Jules Henry says "is as highly developed in psychopathology as in technology."^ 

Next to the family my life as a child revolved around the Roman Catholic 
parish in our neighborhood. One could receive communion or attend mass at 
any parish, but ours was a Polish parish that performed important social 
functions above and beyond its canonical requirements. The parish was the 
center of community life, and the social life of its parishioners was based on 
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ruinieroLis clubs, events, cinci activities. Parishioners were also neighbors, so the 
social life of the parish helped to strengthen friendships and solidify what was 
indeed an ethnic comntunity. The role of the parisli has not changed that much 
over time, for things are [)retty much the same in the community which serves as 
the focus of my c:urrent study. F^eople here choose their friends from the parisli 
and neighborhood, not from their place of employment. And masses In Polish 
are still offered to the delight of many parishioners. 

My own neighborhood was first of all a place. It grew up around the parish, 
which soon added a school to accommodate the children of its parishioners. 
The neighborhood itself consisted niainly of one-story wood frame houses 
glistening from freqiient coats of paint. Lawns were pri^ced possessions, neatly 
cut and trimmed, and gardens were numerous and colorful. Statues and shrines 
of the Blessed Virgin were a common sight In the back yards, usually adorned 
with freshly cut flowers. 

lUJt tlie neighborhood was also people, people who worked long hours in the 
tiU torv and sat on their porches at night. Neighbors conversed over tlie back 
fence or from their porches, but they rarely entered one another's homes. There 
were no coffee kiatches In my neighborhood. This is not to say that the people 
weren't friendly. They were, but seemingly their reserve and/or attitudes toward 
their home resulted in what could be called a latent kind of neighborliness. If 
you needed help the neighbors were there, but there was very little socializing 
on a day to day basis. Neighbors, after all, were not so close as relatives. 

Together the neighborhood and parish formed what one sociologist has 
termed an urban village. Everybody knew everybody else, perhaps too well, for 
gossip and rumor were regular events of the day. The cominunity was suspicious 
of outsiders, regardless of their ethnic background. Strangers were strangers, 
even if they did speak Polish. These attitudes would cause problems later, when 
they would be misinterpretecf as a blatant form of racism. Together the parish 
and neighborhood formed a community, something that is sadly missing in 
twentieth century America. The experience of growing up in such a community 
is discontinuous with living in other American settings or becoming a partici- 
pant in the larger American society. 

It has been ten years since my departure from an urban Polish American 
community. During that time I have lived In West Africa, the West Indies, and 
various American settings, both urban and rural. Still, I feel a strong desire to 
understand what an urban Polish American community means for its residents 
and the larger society. 

Social scientists are fond of speculating on the relationship between person- 
ality and culture, but to my mind generalizations at this stage of our knowledge 
would be premature. This is why 1 hesitate about offering an interpretation of 
what I said for the development of a Polish American personality or character, if 
such a thing indeed exists. 

f inally, this article is more of a personal statement than anything else. If it 
raises more questions than it answers about the discontinuities involved in 
becoming a Polish American, I will be more than satisfied. 
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Overview 

Beyond the Melting Pot tO-Cultural Pluralism 



By lohn A. Carpentet 
and ludith V. Torney 

When we probe cultural pluralism in our society and in the world, we un'cover 
a dilemma. Each of us lives in a society with people of diverse cultures. 
Moreover, each of us is Increasingly drawn into contact with different cultural 
behaviors and values in societies other than our own, either by direct relation- 
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sliips or victirioLislv Vrt tMlorts to t(\u h our (.liilclrcMi to liv(^ effectively in a 
pluralistic world have, for th(^ niosi part. b(»en meagtw and (jLieslionable. 
leachers thefuselvos have seldcnn h(»en t^iven opfDorttinity to acquire essential 
interc ultiirtil proficienc y (Taylor, 

The history of the Ufiited States reveals that iinrnigraiUs from many countries 
were cast into a common c iiltiire. Massive assimilation was once considered 
vital to national unity. In 1909, Israel Zangwill dramatically described the 
process in ins [)opLilar [)lay, The Melting Pot, portraying America as "God's 
Crucible/" in which diverse peoples of the world were n^elted into a model 
American: 

"There she lies, the Great Meltiny Pot — listen! . . . Ah, what a stirriny and a 
seething! Celt and Latin, Slav and Teuton, Greek and Syrian — black and 
yellow— lew and Gentile — yet, fast and West, and North and South, the palm 
and the [)ine, the pole and the equator, the crescent and the cross. How the 
ur(»at Alchemist melts and fuses them with his purging flame. Here shall they 
all unite, to build the Republic of Man and the Kingdom of God . . . the God of 
our children give you peace" (as quoted in Handlin. 1959). 
In fact, Zangwill himself actually retreated from the requirement of assimil- 
ation. As Gla/.er and Moynihan (1970) point out, he became an increasingly 
committed Zionist. But the idea of the "melting pot" implied that it was 
necessary and productive to suppress cultural differences and to absorb 
multitudes of immigrants into the white Anglo-Saxon mainstream. The new 
arrivals soon learned that disowning immigrant culture, family name, language, 
and often even religion, were generally preconditions of advancement. As the 
demand for laborers grew, so did the numbers of newcomers, attracted by the 
prospects of opportunity, and undaunted by efforts to restrict migration. 

The great waves of humanity were not welcomed by any receptive broadening 
of the cultural context of American democracy^ however, to allow enrichment 
of our society by new values and experiences (Sizemore, 1973). The process was 
not synthesis of cultures, but assimilation into a dominant culture. The tide of 
immigrant cultures. Semitic, Latin, and Slav, was even considered threatening to 
the nation's Anglo-Saxon culture, as exemplified by Grant in The Passing of the 
Great Race, 1916. LMwpod Cubberly (1919), the historian of education long 
influential in the preparation of teachers, also reflected the concern that 
culturally the newcomers were a source of national regression. 

A few individuals opposed the policy of unbending uniformity, but their con- 
cerns were not widely heard. One critic of culturaLhomogenization was Horace 
Bridges, who cautioned: 

"There is no such thing as humanity in general, in which the definite, hetero- 
geneous, living creature can be melted down . . .There Is no human mould in 
America to which the spiritual stuff of the immigrant is to be patterned. Not 
only is there as yet no fixed or final type,- but there never can be . . . T!ie very 
genius of democracy, moreover, must lead us to desire the widest possible 
range of variability, the greatest attainable differentiation of individuality, 

Ihcrc .if«'. j(. ()♦• Mirr .1 mjfnb«*r dt ♦'x<*'ptu)ns u> thi>. i;('m>r,ili/«itiun Sp('( i.il notr must ho fiiculc oi v,\\ihib\v 
M)nuibiik»fn«. Id iiitcM iilttir.il i-riiu atiuii truulv .\s lonu am> as the lO.iOs by K.u hoi Davts DuBnis and miMhroommi,' 
tn thr Unt' 1'M(K .iMfl rarlv 5(K u,th th»' u«)rk «if WiHuim Van Id. Iliklj Faba. and others Dr. faba. as l)irc( tor ot a 
t'Kii v<'a sUuK known .is {\m- t'roj^M t fji> \nit»fijn>ijp }jit)i,t!>Of> m Coopt'ratjni; SchooK for thi' Amurtran ClounrtI on 
Iritii atfon, n.iitii ip.itfd m th«. {|i.st.|i>prni'i\{ ot maiiv valtiablt- t-xptTtinrnts dcsiiJinofl to in)pr()Vt' human-relations skills 
Kf'siiU^ 11^ thv pr(i/«'(t »\'-rr rcfordrd m a sm/^ publu .ittofis {sudi as RvddinH iaddors tor Hum.in Rvhtion^ ami 




iinioni; our population , . . The business ol Arnerict^ is to gt»t rid of nu'chc^nical 
unilormits', and by rncouraLjinn tlio utmost possible (lllterontiatlon through 
niciMiil tind ps\(hic ( ro,>s-l\»rtili/iition to tittain a hii^hrr lovrl of humanity." 
li^riclurs, 1470). 

lUit so compelling Wtis the c ommitmcnt to assimilation that pluralism was not 
rt»c ()uni/t'd as a c rtMtivc c ondition ol c ultural domoc racy and national develop- 
ment 



Flaws in the Melting W)t 

Perfection of the meltinj:; [)ot was marred, however, by irregularities The 
apparent lac k of assimilation, yet f)arado\ical success, of /nany Asian-Americans 
prcnicled one anomaly. In this regard, Schwartz (1971, [). 350) asserts that 
"|tip(Un»s(^-AmtMican pupils hav(» certain advantages for success in th> American 
public s( hool that af)pear to be rooted in the Japanese culture." 

I laws in the melting-pot thc»ory aro becoming increasingly apparent, (-von the 
assimilated have begun voicing thiMr concerns, giving ex[oression to sublimated 
( onll(( ts and to a (l(»sire for freedom to choose earlier cultural values. Handlin's 
(IM'Vi) analysis of the children of assimilated [European ethnics is poignantly 
rc'vealing: 

"!n tlu» end, all was tinged with vanity, with success as cruel as failure. What- 
c»ver lot thcMr sons had drawn in this new contentious world, the family's 
onc»ness vvould not survive," 

Ihc^ cost of success was frequently denial of self, and, as often, of family and 
iLiltLire What newcomers and their progeny desired was not unchanging 
[)ermanence of the immigrant values and behaviors, but rather the human orde: 
tliat was lost when grouping and cultures and languages were disdainfully 
thrown into disarray. They yearned for the integrity that had been voided by 
denial of oneself, one's family and. one's origins; for the validity of equality that 
was vetoed by sanctioned acceptance of a dominant culture as humanly 
su})erior. They wished for the freedom to put aside even earlier values and to 
( hoose whatever legitimate values and behaviors were really fulfilling. This 
freedom of choice by individuals and groups has not been tolerated by the 
melting-pot approach; nor can new separatisms and ethnocentrism abide it. 

If we are to realize the potential afforded by the rich resources of pluralfsm, 
(»ducators must assume a new commitment. The school has been the primary 
executor of the national policy forged from the melting-pot theory. Most school 
[)rograms and materials, particularly social studies textbooks, have until recent 
vears mirrored the attempt to dissolve cultural heterogeneity by underf)laying 
the significance of ethnic and racial groups, although much of the actual history 
of the United States has been a chronicle of their impact on the development of 
our nation and the formation of its people (Hess, 1970). The objectives, 
curric ulum, and in the main, personnel of American education have been 
'monocultural. 

When we who teach fail to use a culturally pluralistic approach/we not only 
fail to prepare children to live in a multicultural society; we also generate 
damaging consequences. For example, we may urge suchygroups as Black- 
American, Mexican-American, Chinese-American, and Italian-American 
children to learn concepts 'by using examples not taken from their life 
ex[)erience. We thus press them to induct the concept of family roles from 
Anglo-suburban family setti igs. When we ask children to abstract an idea from 
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fxampirs that dtv all lart^cK .ilicn to lIuMr lives, ihoy^fincl the task cliM)ressingly 
ditlic ull I urtheiniore, the ii)r(Mi;n nature of the settings inclieales to the children 
that f/ie/V behavicjrs aiicl values, their cultures, whatever variants they may be, 
are unac c ept :hle. I his fierce f)t(on that one is d(»viiint or less ac((»()talile than a 
model American itnpedes deve)ofj;Tient of approf)riate attitudes and achieve- 
ment (Carpenter, 197.^; AACTi:, 197,^). 

A second and ironic result of a monocultural emphasis in American 
education has been incr(»asiny conflict among ditterent groups in our society. 
VVithij^lhe past decade, we have witnessed growing demand for equality of 
o[)^:'jrtunity and acceptance of all cultural j^ups. Schools have not only been 
strongly urg(*d to facilitate equality, desegregation, and participation, but have 
been rec|uired to serve as instruments for their reahzation. Yet polarizc'^tion of 
diverse cultural groups within communities has intensified; afrd our schools, in 
many instances, have become arenas of confrontation. This volatile state of 
atfairs underscores the need for intorcultural education. 

Education to Live with Others 

Education to live effectively with peoples of other.Gtfltures, both domestic and 
int(»rnational. is crucial then, but often lacking. Curricula rarely and erratically 
draw upon experiences from domestic cultures', foreign cultures are even less 
consistently considered. In his recent study, Toward the 21st Century: Education 
for a Changing VVor/d, and in a subsequent newspaper interview, Reischauer 
(1973) expressed much concern about the matter: 

"There must be a higher degree of understanding end a far greater capacity for 
cooperation between disparate peoples and nations than exist now. . . 
"Education, however, as it is presently conducted in this country-— and in 
every other country in the world, for that matter— is not moving rapidly 
enough in the right direction to produce the knowledge about the putside 
world and the attitudes toward other peoples that may be essential for human 
survival within a generation or two. . . 

*'NW basic point is that we are going to have to develop a sense of community 
before we really begin to face this problem of understanding across barriers of 
culture, language and so on. This is an educational problem . . . What you 
have to do is think of the subject matter of education as. being fundamen- 
tally mankind — the human experience. Your fundamental attitudes are really 
put into you early in life. Are we producing today the kind of people who can 
understand that the basic unit of human cooperation and, hence, survival is 
moving. from the national to the global level ..." 

In view of numerous encounters among people of different cultures, our 
tendency to remain oblivious to pluralism in schools, or to deny it, is astonish- 
ing. The lack of planning and provision of education to benefit from inter- 
cultural experience is hazardous. Yor cultural pluralism serves as one of our two 
major sources of progress: we advance both by Inventiveness and by learning 
from others. A's anthropologist Franz Boas has indicated: ■ ^ 

"The history of mankind proves that advances of culture depend upon the 
opportunities presented to a social group to learn from the experience of 
their neighbors. The discoveries of the group spread to others, and, the more 
varied the contacts, the greater the opportunities to learn . . /' (1940) 

Cultural Pluralism and Child Development 

In addition, we need to recognize that cultural pluralism is a positive force for 
the psychological development of the individual. Piaget has noted that the 
major th^us^ of cognitive Yievelopment is realized when one comes into contact 
with ideas or experience that challenge one's present way of viewing the 
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vvorkl. Intormcttion gttincd from [hv cnvironntcnt conflicts with the child's 
existing i(k»c\s^ resulting in an accommodation of these scheiTia. In this manner, 
exposure to cultures other llian on(»'s own assists in continuous personal growth. 

When ( hildren have gained an understanding of a universal idea, they can be 
helped to lecogni/e it not only in f^ie expression but in its many different 
exemplifications. I ven an often used universal such as the concept of tools is 
grasped by cliildren only as they experience* different examples of tools and 
come to recogni/.e the abstract idea itse^lf. Illustrations from different cultural 
settings can contribute significantly to a more fundamental and universal 
understanding of the concept. 

To encourage universality in children's views is to promote creativity. In the 
fi\( e of a problem we all find value in knowing pre^vious answers. Yet just as 
l)ro(luctive is divergent thinking, freely formulating different but feasible 
solutions to be tried, A monocultural approach in children's development 
restricts their ability to face rationally and comfortably in life a continuous 
strt^am of problems, and to choose from a broad variety of possible solutions. In 
a w(jrld where no answers are demonstrably the only true and good ones, such- 
(apabilit^' is essential. Children who are led to hold tenaciously to a single 
system of thought and action, soon find themselves drawn into frustration and 
righteous hostility. Self, others, and the real world are lost in concern about the 
ne(»d to ()reserve what are held to be realities more important than people. 

Children who do not have second-culture experiences are sentenced to being 
alieniUed by human differences rather than to understanding and growing by 
taking in diverse ways of viewing life. Without adequate intercultural 
preparation, our children will therefore be frustrated rather than fulfilled from 
tht*ir expanding colrtacts with persons of different domestic and foreign 
cultures. 

Ciultural .pluralism in the United States and some other nations is slowly 
gaining unbiased and serious consideration. We are coming to discover different 
X'alues and behaviors. Soon we may come to view diversity, the most character- 
istic trait of American society, not as inevitably causing social antagonism and 
educational loss, but as providing our major source of social unity, cultural 
advancement, and enrichment. 



expressions of our oneness, our single humanity. Understanding varying views 
helps us know better our own views and ourselves, as well as universal needs 
and other realities common to all. 



Going Beyond the Melting Pot 

Our schools and society, as Cla/er and Moynihan (1970) assert, have to go 
"beyond the melting pot." We need to outgrow the crippling, insecure, 
monoethnic approach in the larger society. Yet we must also avoid becoming 
encapsulated in a scattering of unrelated cultural enclaves whose isolation has 
no natural root in universal human need and unity. As patterns of human 
behavior, cultures are learned in conformity with some group standard. But they 
are not fixed, sacred objects to be forcibly and separately preserved, nor are they 
appropriate tools of political ambition. The underlying process of cultural 
pluralism is not simply the survival and transmission of existing cultures, either 
dominant or oppressed. Rather it is freedom to know and choose whatever 
legitimate values and ways of living are self-fulfilling. In our schools and 
communities we can consciously develop cultural democracy. Cultural 
pluralism, both domestic and international, may, with prop^-planning, become 
a systematic source of national unity and human development. 



No longer do we assume 
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(■|iilclli()()cl rclucators ari' in a uniciui' position to pursLio Linclorslanclin^ of the 
pluralislic fi<\lure of man and his socit'ly, C."onsiclorinM cordun fundamental 
flLii'stions ( an make iIumt task oasic^r: 

(11 h'tuht'rs ( <\n iissisi \n obs(»r\ini4 afui di'sc/ibiny f)o.s(tivt^ changes in 
( luldicMi thiit result from stnond-t ulture exptM-liMu t'. Inciudt^cl miyhl bv c hangos 
in siK h i4rc)ups selected tor particular attention as l^lack-American, Mexicc\n- 
AnH»ricim. or I'ortuguese-American children, l or example, what indicators of 
positive* alterations in self-esli^em do we liiive in a child's classroom behavior!' 
What other behavioral clevolopmehts, perhaps in altruistic behavior, can he 
documi»ntecl(' As important as changes in these recognizable ininority groups 
are, t(»achers also need to analyze modifications in the perspective and behavior 
(jf children of less identifiable groups. These latter children, too, participate in a 
pluralistic soc iety within the classroom and in the larger social world. 

(2) Teachers can seek to identify prerequisities to growth of intercultural 
orientations. Is there such a thing as readiness for intercultural experience? Are 
some (experiences or skills necessarily prior to others? Tor example, is f^ivorable 
s(»lt-i(lentily nt»edecl, to have a positive view of persons with another culture? 
Some authors (Haimowitz and Haimowi^tz, 1950; Jones, 1%0) have sugga^ecl' 
that in groups of adults positive self-esteem and acceptance of one's 'own 
culture are conditions of effective intercultural experience. Is this also true for 
children, whose own self-concept and cultural or group consciousness are in 
phases of rapid development? Becker (1%9) has indicated that before children 
can deal with pluralism, they need to see the world as a single interacting 
system, where human similarity and interdependence are the keys to survival. 

(3) A related question is of special interest^to developmentally oriented 
educators, lust what is an appropriate time, in the life of children, for 
intercultural education? Are there critical periods for exposure to serond-culture 
experience? What is the best age periocWor education related to establishing the 
f)sychol6'gical climate for cultural pluralism? Some research has Indicated that 
after the age of ten or eleven the social attitudes of young people are less open 
to change and are more rigid (Cooper, 1965; Lambert and Klineberg, 1967). 
Goodman (1964) has suggested that racial awareness in black and white children 
is apparent at approximately three years of age, increases rapidly thereafter, and 
is quite firmly established by the time of school entry. Ethnic awareness, 
characterized by rudimentary ethnic attitudes of one s own, and verbal expres- 
siojis to describe members of other groups, comes into existence between four 
^^nd eight years of age (Proshansky, 1966). 

J:he age period before ten-appjars to be particularly significant for intercul- 
tural education, since it comes before children have developed many pre- 
conceptions about other cultures and many rigid stereotypes. But we must 
gather a great deal more evidence concerning the age period during which 
different kinds of intercultural information and experience can be most readily 
incorporated. A delineation of stages in cognitive and emotional growth — 
prerequisites, readiness, and critical periods ~ may provide a foundation for 
planning effective intercultural experience. 

(4) A fourth concern is the role of a second language (or dialect-variation) in 
developing the child's intercultural attitudes. The most striking discovery In a 
recent interview study (Torney and Morris, 1972) was that children, when asked 
how other countries differ from their own country, placed great stress Upon 
language. This factor was mentioned spontaneously by more than 70 percent of 
the children interviewed, at all ages from six through twelve. For example, these 
responses came from an eight-year-old boy: 

I . How are people in other countries different from you? 
S. Most talk Mexican. 
I. Anything else? 




S Most tiilk clith»rcnt troni us. 

I Do \ ou tfiink it would l)tntt»r if I'voryont* in [hv world wcru Aniorican^ 

S.- \os, boCiMW I Wtint tiuMn to ttdk nornit)), the way we do, 
lliis (.'xtrt'mo example of o^ocontrisni shows us a child who feels that his 
i;rou|)'s \V4\y ot sf)eaking is th(%c:)nly normal way, He is unable to see the 
|)ersp(K'tive ot others Speaking and learning languages may have a basic effect 
upon attitudes I'orhaps children need exposure ti^ a language other than that 
learned as mother tongLie in ai:der to become inlerculturally competent. Riestra 
anci Johnson (19b4) report evmence that the study of another language increases 
f)ositive attitudes toward speakers of that IcUiguage and the culture it serves. In 
fact, the early years of education may be an appropriate time to begin 
integratecLetfltural and language study. 

When 4e„Aid)' language as a phenomenon isolated substantially from 
cultures Sippc^oples whose needs and achievements it expresses, the 
ex{i(»rience er^oys, at most, narrc??^ technical significance and little purpose. We 
c\m attempt to achieve language competence directly vvithout prior immersion 
in the cultLjre. But withoLrt' culture-experience, a dearth of motivation and 
e/i|C)yment is probable in the arckious task of language learning (Carpenter, 
VU\]. We evolve a felt need for language competence when we experience 
values and behaviors related to other cultures 

(">) Another critical ciuestion about wjn_ich inquiry is needed concerns the 
influence of knowledge in comparison to the power of various second-culture 
experiences w ithin the school setting. As Bruner (1968) suggests, children should 
bc^ qiVen a chance to enjoy tjne specific realities of a culture. The classroom 
teac her has opportunities to observe the active way the young relate to their 
ex()erience and the relative unimportance of structured factual material. It is 
evidently more important to expose children to models of effective intercultural 
communic .ition and to give them the opportunity to practice skills of interper- 
sonal trus; in intercultural settings than to ir^:rease their store of factual 
ifcfc")rr7uUion about other groups. 

7 (6) -A sixth issue, integral to some already discussed, is the evaluation of 
^ intercultural experience and its outcomes. Successful techniques of interview- 
ing, use of prctwes and play material for evaluation, and various unobtrusive 
measures of the outcomes of second culture experience have proved especially 
effective but need considerable further work. 

The Intercultural Dimension 

F indings of research studies and carefully recorded experience, such as those 
summarized in the following article^fe^ LaDue and others, can provide sug- 
gestions for sound classroom objectives and practices. In particular we find 
much evidence to recommend .school efforts to create an intercultural 
dimension in childhood education. 

We define the term "intercultural" generically to include international as well 
as domestic second culture^xperiences, since many objectives of both are 
identical, such as cross-cultural communication and^personal openness to 
people of other cultures. By the term "dimension>we mean more than adding a 
rew units on Africa and Asia, Mexican-Americans, and Polish-Americans, while 
the regular curriculum remains monocultural. Not a separate program but a con- 
tinuing emphasis is what must pervade the regular curriculum common to the 
whole school. In social studies and language arts, in music and art, the 
intercultural dimension is created by incorporating data and experiences {rem 
appropriatf? domestic and "foreign" cultures. 



I or- t'\anipk'. {hv nalionwicU* '(^volution o( tho cofHeptual approach has 
piodiK ('(I s()(iit( studies pr()L;ia(ns in uhidi picx rsses and c uru i'pts from the 
s()( lal scu»n( cs are organi/i^cl Into a conceptLial framework. Hxamples from 
domestK »\nd oilier ciiltiires can be effective in ti^achiny these concepts and 
prt)( esses Thus, to study the concept of man-land relations in the third grade, or 
division of lal)or in the fourth yrad^t may be feasible to use examples from the 
Lfnitetl States and Asian cultures, To teach the concept of family roles a teacher 
mjul\i call upon Chinese ("foreign"), Chicano (domestic), and "Anglo-suburban" 
cultures (Carpenter, 1973). 

We need to give preference to examples or settings from the actual 
esperience of the» learners \n addition, we should provide Illustrations from 
other cultures in the community the school serves, and from cultures of other 
countries that directly or through mass media come to the attention of the 
t hildren and \hv\r parents Restricting selections to one culture in a country in 
an t'ttort to achieve a n^onocultural society is a potential generator of 
ethnocentrism for all children and a source of alienation and attrition for many. 

When we use settings from different groups, domestic and international, as 
f)articular cultural exemplifications of the same univcisa! concepts, we afford 
puf)ils opportunity to value the unity or oneness of man as demonstrated by 
universal needs, universal forces influencing human behavior. And students 
come to know and accept without threat the different expressions of these 
nec^ds. In the words of Allport (1951), cultural groups will 'see each oilier as 
valued variants of a common humanity/' 

f requently teachers hamper efforts to provide intewcultural studies in school 
by lack of evidence and clarity in defining what the studies will accomplish. The 
programs are often moored to goals that are valid but vague and non- 
operational in classrooms — aspirations such as "intercultural understanding," 
and "knowing more about Africa/' and "Living together upon Spaceship Earth." 
Obscurity of objectives is often among the major reasons that planning, 
assessment, and support are inadequate. As Hilda Taba has warned, 

"The lack of clarity about the nature, objectives, and .^nethodology of cross- 
cultural learning Is crippling . . . For example, programs often assume that 
knowledge about a country of people automatically creates a favorable atti- 
tude toward a country or people, or that information about international 
organii^atlons produces international mindedness." (Taba, 1957] 
Current effective intercultural studies programs are in many cases limited to a 
small percentage of the children in the school district, such as bilingual/ 
bicullural programs. Or they are additives in the form of foreign-area study units 
and domestic ethnic studies, supplementing a regular curriculum that itself 
remains monocultural. Furthermore, intercultural studies often narrowly focus 
upon one or two minority cultures and do not draw upon the many cultures 
evident in the United States and from Influential foreign cultures. All these 
intercultural studies program's may increase support and productivity by 
b(H oming a significant strand of a larger, systematic model, i.e., an intercultural 
dimension that permeates thb regular curriculum for all of the children. 

A result that teachers can achieve is the development of intercultural studies 
that do not seek mainly the acquisition of information about other peoples and 
[)Iaces The purpose of Intercultural education is not to produce "little living 
libraries" about ^ther cultures, but rather to assist children to understand arid 
value different expressions of human efforts to fulfill human needs (Bruner, 
1968). In fact, as Rogue (1972), cautions, the recent increase in school programs 
dispersing" information about other nations may need reexamination. "The 
content may be more global but no less ethnocentric." 
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A priniary or t'\c lusive emphasis upon a cognitive approach is inappropriate 
in intercLiltural education. Such an approach overlooks the significance of 
attitudes and emotions in a person's reactions to luiman differences. Not only 
Arv riM( tions to divtvsit\ subje( I to allective influences, even perceptions of 
(he,e differences are in [)art molded l)V existing attitudes and values, particu- 
lc\rlv vvhtMi such attitudes and valuers have been consolidated by later childhood, 
lo some extent we all see and hear what we want. What wv learn is largely 
s( reened by attitudes and values, 

Too little is known about the way children accjuire value orientations and 
i\ttitudes toward human differences. Attitudes and values appear to be formed 
largely as the individual acce[^ts the norms of his group. Therefore value 
C)ri(Mitation and attitudes toward another group are usually altered only by a 
change in the [)osition of one's own group or by experiencing, participating 
direc tly or vi( arlously, In the new grc7up (Sherif, 1951). If cLilture itself is viewed 
as a process, "learning" a culture means participating in it, experiencing its 
livmg expressions, and not only receiving information and reviewing abstrac- 
tions about it. 

Teachers may identity numerous sources of direct and vicarious second- 
(ulture exf)erience for children. The multicultural population of our com- 
nHiniti(*s. particularly our urban centers, provides a variety of experiential 
of)|)C)rtunities. Although school enrollments in many communities are made up 
of different cultures, these resources as such are too seldom utilized. In some 
p!ace>, students from abroad and visiting leaders may be called upon to afford 
direc t c ontact with persons from other cultures. Furthermore, experience can be 
made available indirectly through the use of materials ranging from films and 
taped stories to exchange of letters, games and recorded music, Such teaching 
strategies as the inquiry-conceptual approach, role-taking, and simulation have 
also proved eminently successful. Many specific examples may be found in Part 
III of this publication. 

Direct and vicarious experience can help children understand and value other 
perspectives, become more open to new ideas -md practices, and live effectively 
and enjoyably with peoples of other cultures. Rut without participant prepar- 
ation, contact lirst hand and even contact through media may result in students' 
developing increased >ocial distance and reinforcing their earher attitudes. Such 
analytic preparation includes considering the values of one's own group and the 
varying value premises of the group to be encountered. Almost universally, 
schools are cautioned against merely bringing people of different cultures into 
physical proximity. Intercultural learning experiences must be planned to 
promote feelings of social equality and familiarity, and then to provide 
opportunities for personal interaction and participation in common tasks. 

Intercultural learning in our schools cannot be realized unless professional 
personnel — teachers, administrators, curriculum specialists, community 
relations coordinators — are themselves provided the experiences to become 
interctdturally competent and -comfortable. Teachers who are personally mono- 
cultu^l, even if not severely ethnocentric, can hardly be expected to create 
classroom situations that enable children to become interculturally proficient. 
Development of intercultural knowledge, attitudes, and skills may be requisite 
for the individual in his or her professional role, e.g., the competence of a 
teacher to design simulated second-culture situations in the classroom, or to 
draw upon the multicultural resources of the community. Yet, intercultural 
personal competencies are even more essential, e.g., openness, trust, and 
communication with persons of all ages from other cultures. 

A number of school districts across the nation have made efforts, to begin 
intercultural personnel and curriculum development programs. For example, 
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ttMt licrs in Calilornia iwv by slate law olttMecl inservico and pri^servico inlvr- 
tullmal iHliitation 0\ir military dcfKMidonts' schools in [:urope, i.e., the U.S. 
Dependents S( hools I urt)ptMn Area (USOf:SI:A), have, in cooperation with the 
UniviMsity of Southern C'aliiornia, initiated Mn inservici? teacher education 
|)rourani "tor the [)urpose ol [)rovi(lini4 continuing and com[)rehensive inter- 
cultural develof)nient ot personnel and curriculum in the USDLSLA school 
system" (Carpenter and Young, 'M7[\). 

Our schools and teacher education ()rojLirams can progress by cooperation 
with countries seeking to benefit by their cultural pluralism, and. ta gain 
international awareness. Through common planning with c ounterpart agencies 
in other nations, our sc hool districts and colleges can share educational results 
and can starve as mutually valuable sources of second-culture data and direct 
experience. 

tven though common action with institutions in other nations may be 
bentMicial, cooperation between schools and| communities within the United 
States itself is essential. Our communities, especially pluralistic communltk\s 
which are now so frequently antagonistic toward monocultural schools, could 
b^ome cooperative centers of second-culture data and experience. Thus, 
scT^dIs and communities could evolve as partnt^rs in designing a more positive 
education for our students. In homes and classrooms the diversity of 
human expression so real in the lives of peoples might then become a powerful 
force for education If we are to go beyond the melting pot to cultural pluralism, 
to help transform Inter-ethnIc and Inter-racial relationships In our schools into 
valuable intercultural experiences. Only ther>-can our schools evolve from 
desegregation to meaningful Integration, strengthened by intercultural learning. 
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Sclectcfl Research on Intercultural-lnternational Education 

Don,i/dC. LaDue 
)nhn r. von tschvnbach 
Richard E. Wylie 

The tacts of life do not penetrate to the sphere in which our beliefs are 
cherished . . .; as it was not they that engendered those beliefs, so they are 
powerless to destroy them; they can aim at them continual blows of contra- 
on fiMci disproof without weakening them. Marcel Proust 

Remembrance of Things Past* 

;^ouM Man el Remen)6riince of Ihin^s Pasr New York Random House, 1934, Used with 
periiMs-ton 



lo dev(»lop a society that is sensitive to human needs we need a kind of 
education that will enable each generation to identify and eliminate niisconcef)- 
tions and mistakes of the past as well as lo eruourage active participation in 
shaping the future. A truly effective education will avoid overemphasis on 
tognilive skills, it will focus on people, on bettering human relations, 

Th(» study of how prejudice develops in children has been a major concern for 
many social scientists, f ifty years ago social investigators were maintaining a 
theory that children might be born with racial and religious prejudices. Those 
theorists concluded that it was natural to like those individuals similar to oneself 
and to dislike those individuals different from oneself. The [)hilosophy of inborn 
f)re)uclic:e has now yielded to a theory of learned prejudice. The current theory 
maintains that through observing and experiencing the life patterns of one's 
culture, children learn social, racial, and religious prejudices (Clark, 1%3). 

To promote intercultural and international understanding, a purposeful and 
deliberate attempt should be made to help children develop positive feelings 
and attitudes toward one another. As Trager (1952) states: 

"Children learn what they live; in a culture which practices and condones 

prejudice, one behaves and thinks with prejudice. If children are to learn new 

ways of behaving, more democratic ways, they must be taught new behavior 

and new values." 

In reviewing the literature on intercultural and international education, four 
Cjuestions seem appropriate: 

• When do children formulate attitudes about other people? 

• What attitudes are predominant? 

• What are the sources of such attitudes? •* 

• How can these attitudes be changed? 

Racial Attitudes in Preschool Children 

Research studies on children two to five years old in the areas of intercultural 
and inlernational understandings are extremely limited. Much of this research 
was done in the early 1950's, with replication studies testing the reliability of the 
earlier pioneer studies. Understandably, most of the research dealt with 
intercultural understandings. 

It has been documented again and again in many different social groups and 
geographic locations that young children, preschool and early primary, have 
acquired social prejudices. Studies by Clark and Clark (1947), Trager (1952), 
Goodman (1952), Asher and Allen (1963), and Trager and Yarrow (1952) all 
indicate children have developed prejudices regarding race and religion by the 
age of eight. In showing a progression of this development of prejudice, Trager 
(1952) revealed that children first (age of three) indicate a preference for a 
particLilar race and later develop a preference for a religion. Trager further 
showed that among older children, stereotyping and expression of hostility are 
more frequent and attitudes more crystallized than among younger children. 

When commenting on the formation of these iearly prejudices, some 
researchers minimized and dismissed them as being meaningless imitations of 
adult speech, while others indicated concern at the early age at which adults 
could influence children's attitudes. 

Williams (1972) studied the attitudes of preschool children through the use of 
a picture-story instrument entitled Preschool Racial Attitude Measure. The 
findings included these points: racial attitudes are closely associated with., 
certain parental variables, and may partially result from the child's early 
learning experiences involving light and darkness. 

The development of racial awareness and racial preferences in black children 
has been stuclied by Clark and Clark (1947). Their clasic study found that black 
• children preff^rred white dolls and rejected black dolls when asked to choose 
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which \v<'r(^"nic t'/' whic h looked bad, vvhicli they would like to play with and 
whic h were o nice color. 

This siudy has been re[)eated usinjj; a variety of methods and settings (Asher 
and Allen. Coodinan, V)'y2: C.reenwald and Oppenheini, 1%B, etc.). The 

riMiUs tend to sLH)port the original Clark and Clark study. Otiier studies, 
however, indirate thai although there may be a national pattern of prejudice, 
lex al subcultures may accentuate other patterns. Gregor and McPherson 
touncl that southern, urban, black children generally preferred a black doll. 
Mraba and Grant (1970) found that a majority of black children studied (ages 
three to eiglit) also preferred a black doll, and that this preference increased 
v\ith age. Laishlov (1971) studying children's av areness of different skin color in 
London, iound that .-awareness was not a single function of age or contact v/ith 
non-wliite children and adults, There was no clear evidence of this kind of 
prejudice. 

A number of possible interpretations regarding the differences in research 
findings may be theorized. I irst, times may be changing; blacks may be 
becoming black proud. Second, conditions indigenous to a particular location 
may enhance a more positive attitude than another geographic location. Third, 
interracial ( ontact may cause greater black pride. 

In referring tc; Goodman's Race Awareness in Young Children (1964), Clark 
cited the research as "an important bridge between those studies that were 
f)rimarily seeking an understanding of the development of racial attitudes in 
children and those concerned with the personality concomitance of racial 
awc^reness and identification." Fifty-seven nursery school black children were 
studied; nine were found to have low awareness, twenty-six medium awareness, 
and iwenty-two high awareness. of their racial identity. The findings indicated 
that children of low awareness displayed a tendency to see the self, or want to 
see it, as lighter than it was. Children identified as having medium awareness 
appeared more intent and vigorous in their exploration of the social world — the 
idea that whites are "prettier" was a majority opinion of the medium-awareness 
childVen. Children who perceived racial charact(\i»^i^s\)penly had a relatively 
( onsistent idea of race or color: "These children evidence a great deal of wishful 
thinking about the attributes of the self and those others who are .important/' In 
concluding, Goodman stated: "Wehave6een enough to know that color casts a 
shadow, faint or strong, over the lives of all these children.'' 

Trager (1952) reported that the possession of "facts" about a group does not 
necessarily preclude feelings hostile toward that group. She also suggested that 
prejudice does not develop solely in the insecure child. Many insecure and 
maladjusted children do not have hostile or negative attitudes. Likewise, the 
a[>[)arent happy, secure child sometimes manifests these negative 
characteristics. 

In recent years several projects have actively sought ways to provide an 
intercultural approach to'early childhood education. One such venture, the 
Cross-Cultural Family Center in San Francisco, was designed as an intercuitural 
0,'proach to two- to five-year-olds. The preschool experience reached out to the 
multiethnic neighborhood. Parents interacted with the staff and each other 
through informal and formal group sessions. In reporting the findings. Lane 
(1970) indicated that "children involved seem to be developing without racial or 
class prejudice, while the parents are more open-minded in accepting members 
of other socioeconomic and racial groups as friends/' It appears that rada\ and 
class prejudices can be significantly reduced through a planned curriculum. 

Racial Awareness In Primary Grade Children 

Stereotypes are the most subtle yet most powerful means of maintaining 
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(^\istinu [)rtMLi(lKi'N When cthiKjccntrisni <incl projuclices involve negative? 
tUtituclfs regarding othiM individuals in terms ot their perceived group 
tUf ilidtion. this (hen becomes the objectionable aspect of stereotypes 
(Waykovict'i, 1''72) lOr primary grade cliildren, racial awareness and use of 
stereotyped roles are. clearly evident (Stcwenson atul Steward, UJfift). 

l.aml)(>rt <ind Klineh(>rg (1%7) Lindertook an extensive five-year s^L.dy of the 
developmcfii of children's views of people from other lands. This cross-cultural 
study coIUm ted inforrTiarion from 3,300 children at three age levels (6, 10, and 14 
years) (rum eleven parts of the world, Regarding stereotypes,, the authors 
reported tliat the six-year-old children made the fewest evaluative descriptions 
about otht^r people with the exceptions of "good" or "bad", Most of the 
descri()(fv<^ statements by these yoLing children tyf)ically refer to physical 
features, clothing, habits, and language. Ik^cause of the nonevaluative and 
nonpersonal statements, the aLithors viewed six years of age to be prior to the 
active use of stereotyping. Any stereotyping by the six-year-old was of his own 
group. The study provides provocative hints about the development of inter- 
national attitudes which are discussed later In this paper. 

In a study to determine racial preference, 60 five-, six-^ and seven-vear-old 
black and vvhite children were shown photographs of happy and sad ack and 
whit(> children and asked to place positively and negatively valued objects with 
the photographs. The results indicated that the five-year-olds of both races and 
the six- and seven-year-old black children did not show any racial preference 
when distributing the valued objects to the photographs. The six- and seven- 
year-old white children displayed a decided preference for the white pictures 
(Strain. 1970). 

In a study reported to the American Psychology Association Conference by 
Koslen (1969), 429 first and third grade white and black public school children 
were given nonverbal attitudinal measures to determine their racial awareness 
and preference. The results suggest that white children generally began first 
grade with a clear preference for an alUwhite social surrounding in school with 
such a prefernce continuing to the third grade. The overall racial preference was 
more pronounced for the vvhite than for the black children. 

From another study presented to the 1969 APA Conference, color slides of 
three dolls identical except for skin color and physiognomy were shown to 80 
four- to six-year-old children. The results showed that black children signifi- 
cantly did not identify correctly color and physiognomy so much as did white 
children. T^»e authors feel that the findings clearly support the existence of 
racial misidentification (not recognizing differences among races) among black 
children which occurs not only in skin color but also in terms of physiognomy 
(Getter,xT9f)9r. 

In a classic study by Clark (1963), black children were asked to select a doll • 
with vvhite or brown skin according tojouj: preference statements. The results 
showed 87 percent of the seven year-old children accurately selected the doll in 
response to the question "Which is most like you?" However, in determining 
racial preference, the majority of the black children at this age level preferred 
the doll with the white skin (Clark, 1963). 

Children's self-acceptance or self-rejection reflects an awareness and 
acceptance of the prevailing racial attitude in the community. Also, racial ideas 
of children are less rigid and more easily changed than those of adults. Such 
racial ideas can become more positive or more negative and the intensity and 
the form of expression can be determined by the nature of the children's 
experiences (Clark, 1963). 

Kenworthy (1967, stressed the need for an elementary school program to 
prepare children to live more effectively in a changing world. He introduced the 
concept of the "world-centered" school since future communication and travel 
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will easily connect (he communities ot the world for tomorrow's children. 
" 1 omorrovv's children" are now entering elementary school. Specific programs 
( an he developed to help prepare children to live effectively in the global or 
world community. Such programs iTuiy also effectively change their attitudes 
toward their neighbors or different races. 

In a study ot elementary school children in Maine, Indian and non-Indian 
ihildren were presented wit/i special lessons in an effort to change their 
attitudes toward Indians, In ordei to measure the effectiveness of this multi- 
media program, a control and experimental group was measured with pre- and 
post-tests of semantic differential, and attitudinal scale, and a series of 
open-ended sentence stems. Tlie findings indicated a significant positive effect 
on the attitudes of both hidian and non-Indian children toward Indians. The 
author also reported that the Indian children's self-concept was improved 
tPecoraro. 1970). Yavvkey (1970) using multiethnic literary materials reported 
significant changes in the attitudes of white elementary children toward black 
Am(»ric ans He therefore suggests that racial harmony can be fostered in the 
elem(>ntary classroom. 

The [)reviously cited Lambert and Klineberg study (1967) was conducted in an 
«\ttemp( to understand children's feelings toward foreign peoples. The authors 
cone lud(»d that six-year-old children have a tendency to think of the social world 
in terms of differnces as opposed to similarities when comparing themselves to 
foreign groups. Children learn to make differentiations among events in their 
environment bet( • learning to make similarities. Generally, six-year-old 
children are also less prone to express friendly attitude, tfuvard foreign peoples 
whether they are considered similar or dissimilar to their u.. > American 

children, however, have the most marked tendency to express tm. 
toward foreign peoples in increasing degrees from six to fourteen years oi a^ 
The authors also reported that television, movies, and to a lesser extent parents, 
constitute the major source of information about people of other lands for 
American six-year-old children. 

A recent study reviewed current commercial television series and concluded 
that such television programs were promoting negative black stereotypes and 
hindering functional black identity (Wareham and Bynoe, 1972). In view of 
Lambert and Khneberg's findings, Wareham and Bynoe suggest that six-year-old 
children are developing negative feelings toward black people through portrayal 
of blacks on television. 

The development of the idea of homeland and the concept of relations with 
other countries was studied by Piaget and Weil (1951). The results were reported 
through three separate age stages. During stage I (ages 6-7), children evidence 
cognitive and affective egocentricity, while at stage II (ages 7, 8, 9) children 
tend to be sociocentric in their attitudes. Piaget's second stage is critical in the 
development of stage III of an attitude of reciprocity. Yerxa (1970) suggests that 
through role-playing of people of other lands during stage II, the development 
of reciprocity would be enhanced. Such portrayal of roles would require 
independent investigations of facts about foreign people. s 

When developing an elementary school program to develop feelings toward 
other people, Piaget's age levels for each stage may not necessarily be so 
restrictive as notated. In a study of 200 middle-class white children ranging from 
threr* to eight years of age, Borke (1971) investigated children's interpersonal 
awareness as either egocentric or empathetic. The results showed a general 
trend for social sensitivity to increase with age, which is consistent with Piaget's 
observation. However, the results challenge Piaget's position that children 
between two and seven years of age are egocentric and unable to take another's 
perspective and viewpoint. Three- and-one-half-year-old children were aware of 
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tlir ()tlu»r ptTson's tcelin^s, diul siicii ftvlin^s vdriecl according lo the situation. 
An ItittMostinii tis[)oct of this study was that children reported their feelings by 
pointing to a stM of pi( tures with different emotional expressions. The nonverbal 
t(H linmiie entihled yoiinjJier c liildr(»n to ri»[)ort tlieir feelings, an accom[)lishment 
ihc\[ nui^hi oth<'rvvjs(» have been diffic iilt if they had had to communicate such 
an tiwareness verbally. 

Intermediate Grade Children [Ages 9 to 12J 

Major changes can be seen in children during the intermediate grades. 
NIne-yearolds are no longer young children, but boys or girls who are fairly 
resf)onsible and dependable. Their inters»st in clubs and gangs is strong, as are 
their intere^it in and concern for their country. Although nine-year-olds make 
decisions on their own, they still depend on and look for adult approval. The 
children of the later intermediate grades, however, differ much from the 
nine-year-olds The older group includes a wide range of physical maturity 
levels, which in turn affect their emotional and social development. At this time 
trouble and misunderstanding may develop among youngsters of differing 
maturity levels. The feelings that children have during their intermediate school 
years affect the way they look at themselves and the way they regard others. 
Some studies have been clone with intermediate grade children to assess the 
nature of the feelings they have toward others. 

Piaget ^951) theorized that a child goes through three stages of development 
in order to make distinctions between his own group and others. At ten to 
eleven years of age children are at the third stage of development — the 
beginning of "reciprocity." This includes an objective understanding of other 
peoples, a capacity to place oneself in the position of children in other 
countries, and vice versa. It is the realization that one's own people are 
foreigners in other countries, that foreigners are not foreign al home, and that 
they too have feelings of belonging 'n their homeland. 

Cooper (1%5) used a Piagetian framework to investigate the schema linking 
personal, social, and international conflicts. As a result of his study of English 
and Japanese children, ages seven through sixteen, he indicated that between 
the ages of nine and ten the child's "patriotic filter" begins to screen out the 
negative images of home country and to stress a "we-they" dichotomy. Children by 
the ages of eleven and twelve have developed consistently organized sets of 
attitudes— at least in the areas'of religion, ethnocentrism, punltiveness and sex 
(Nias, 1972). Ethnic attitudes similar to those expressed by the adult community 
are adopted by children by the age of ten (Masangkay, 1972), The author 
speculates that after the recognition of one's ethnic group the child'picks up the 
emotionally laden statements attributed to different ethnic groups. Hence, the 
child becomes more consciously cjware of the positive and negative evaluation 
of the groups than of the specific traits attributed to a group. Ingroup 
stereotypes, therefore, develop before outgroup stereotypes, 

Masangkay's conclusions support Lambert and Klineberj; s (1967) findings 
that the stereotyping process starts in the early conceptions children develop of 
their own group; and that later, from, ten years of age, children start stereotyping 
peoples of other lands. By the time they are ten to fourteen, children become 
concerned with foreign peoples as more than comparison groups. Their 
conception of national groupings has widened so that equal attention can be 
given to homeland and foreign groups, who can be thought of with a similar 
degree of objectivity. At this age children have modified their interests in people 
from comparisons of the observable and objective characteristics, to personality 
traits and habits. 
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Lanil)erl and Klinoberg (1%7) further ref)orte(l that children at ten years of 
a^e are more in(|uisitive and friendly toward foreign peoples and more [)rone to 
viewing otht^rs as similar than either six- or fourteen-year-olds in the study. The 
aifthors siigg(^ste(l that ten-year-olds are rather well adjusted to their concep- 
tions ot the social world but, unlike? teen-agers, are still within tlie com^rtable 
protection of family and institutional groups. That may be the reaVon the 
ten-year-old-grouf) is friendlier than the six- or fourteen-year age groups. 

Although children seem to loarn stereotypes about their own ingroup, then 
use those stereotypes to view other groups, and next develop stereotypes for 
outgrouf)s, it all is a part of prejudice. There is no disagreement concerning the 
fact that intergroup attitudes are learned, rather than inherent or instinctive. 
Clark (1955) observed that not only have "instinctive" theories been refuted by 
research, but social scientists are convinced that children learn social, racial, 
aiKi religious prejudices in the course of observing and being influenced by the 
existing patterns of the culture in which they live. Alice Miel (1967) gave 
considerable evidence that the prejudices held by adults in "New ToWn" are not 
different from the prejudices held by the children of that community, 
Masangkay (1972), reporting on a study of Filipino families, found that ten- and 
fitteen-year-olds do not differ from their mothers in the evaluation of specific 
ethnic groups. 

Ry about age twelve verbal rejection of other ethnic or racial groups is likely 
to have been replaced by the "double-talk" custQ|fftiry among adults who 
profess no prejudice while in fact demonstrating it. White twelve-year-olds 
studied by Rosner (1954) "were (verbally) almost unanimously prejudiced 
against Negroes." However, "the prejudice expressed verbally did not usually 
express itseK in the behavior of these same children." 

In a study of third, fourth, and fifth grade children in Minneapolis, Bird (1952). 
reported that white children expressed prejudice toward Jews and blacks in 
equal degree. The black children held more favorable attitudes toward white 
children than the latter did toward black children. Black children manifested 
very little prejudice toward non-Jewish white children but considerable 
prejudice toward Jewish children. 

Fifth grade black children in Detroit in a study by Kerckhoff and Gould (1961) 
preferred racially heterogeneous neighborhoods. This was not a preference heici 
by their white classmates. McCandles observed in 1960 that American society 
was then so organized as to lead the black child to devalue and perhaps to reject 
his own ethnic group. The consequences of such rejection for the concept of 
black children are serious. Black ciiildren may reject themselves by seeing 
themselves through the eyes of the majority group. If minority children accept 
as their own the values of the majority group, they will see themselves as part of 
what is rejected and the results may be self-hatred, Mussen (1953) compared 
responses of black and white boys, nine to fourteen years of age. He found that 
the white boys predominantly perceived the world as a friendly place. On the 
contrary, the black boys perceived it as hostile and threatening. Anxiety levels 
among fourth to sixth graders have been shown tc be higher for black children 
than for white chjidren (Palermo, 1959). Fourth to sixth grade children of lower 
socioeconomic levels studied by Deutsch (1960) lived if* what he described as a 
milieu that fosters self-doubt and social confusion which in turn serves to lower 
motivation and aspirations. Self-concepts were generally more negative among 
the blacks than the whites. Academic retardation and negative self-image 
resulted from these negative feelings. 

When seventy fourth grade black boys were asked the occupations of black 
men pictured, they ascribed high status occupations to black men with light 
coloring. Low status occupations were assigned to black men with dark coloring 
(Sciara, 1971). The author suggested that the results of his study indicated that 
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the sloyan "lUack is bcvKitifiir' is more a rhetorical utteraneu than an internal- 
i/c'cl conc ept 

In conclusion, we can assume that middle-grade children do have stereotypes 
ot their own ^roup, and these are used in viewing other groups. Eventually they 
develop st(?reotvpes of other grou[)s. Klowever, these stereotypes do not differ 
from the stereotypes and prejudices held by adults of the child's group. Black 
children have a twKlency to reject their own racial group and internalize the 
values of white groups. !n spite of recent teachings to increase black pride, 
black children evidence a greater negative self-concept than white children. 
Middle grade children have prejudices that they pClClicly disclaim but privately 
express or exhibit in behaviors they are unaware show prejudice. 

I rom the studies of children's socialization, a need for further research is 
quite apparent. Some major questions that arise are: 

1. When andr^how do children tormulate positive attitudes about other 
people? 

2. What is the range of attitudinal differences within a single classroom or 
school? 

.3. How can more accurate instruments bfe developed to measure attitudes? 

4. What strategies can the classroom teacher use to develop and alter 
attitudes in children? 

Based upon the reported research, it is apparent that a number of social 
scientists and educators have been addressing themselves to the problems of 
international and intercultural education. A universal goal must be a society 
sensitive to the human needs and understandings of all people. Research has 
provided us with some knowledge, but further investigation will' hopefully 
stimulate more questions and additional research in a continuing quest for 
knowledge about children's intercultural and international attitudes. We need 
to take the current findings of research, apply them and implement them to 
educate better the world's children. As Trager states, "Children learn what they 
live . . /' Through a well developed program of intercultural and international 
education children hopefully will live what they learn. 
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This minibulletin might well be described as a "stimulator"; it does not 
address itself to all minority grpups nor to all educational needs of multiethnic 
groups. In spite of the fact that extensive coverage could not be given to each ^ 
topic, a wealth of information is provided for classroom teachers, preservice 
teacherji, administrators and professors of education. 

The lead article stresses that often through naivete the classroom teacher 
makes minority group pupils feel like unwelcome guests. It provides a capsule 
review of the growing search for identity going on among the dominant minority 
groups in the United States. A list of do's and don'ts and professional literature is 
presented for teachers. Hopefully this article will be of especial interest to thos.e 
^educators who find themselves teaching pupils from a racial or ethnic group 
with whom they have had limited exposure. 

Mary Christian and Carmen Perez provide insight and practical suggestions to 
— teachers for helping pupils from the two largest minority, groups in the U.S.A. 
(blacks and Chicanos) to feel welcome in school. Ideas presented can be applied 
to Puerto Ricans, Native Americans, and Asiar) Americans as well. Dora Collazo- 
Levy relives her personal experience as a Puerto Rican in the public schools. 

Lester Sandoval's article about American Indians is a very direct and 
important contribution which should help destroy myths and inaccuracies that 
educators pass on to children because of lack of knowledge. 

Accountability is becoming an increasing concern among school authorities. 
This concern is often manifested by a barrage of testing, the results of which 
often lead to segregation on the basis of test scores. Charles Thomas directs the 
reader to three maxims for testing minority students — "Know thy test, know 
thy studentsr^nd know thyself." 

{ The movement of children from inner-city to suburbia hc\s become an 
administrative game of musical chairs. There appears to be little concern as to 
what happens to minority group children when they arrive in the classrooms of 
their white counterparts. Clifton Smith attempts to sensitize teachers to some of 
the emotional frustration the "out group" may face when placed in a classroom 
in which a well-defined social system is operating. 

Sensitivity to multienthic groups involves a much broader dimension than the 
relationships that are developed between classroom teachers and pupils. The 
selection and utilization of instructional materials, community involvement, 
and the utilization of paraprofessionals in classrooms are concomitant factors 
that must become a part of any educational program for multicultural groups. 

The reader will find Virginia Brown's article on the selection and utilization of 
diversified materials an invaluable resource. 

The need for community involvement in school affairs Is a reality that 
educators must accept. Judith Johnson has much to say to teachers about ways 
educators and community people might join forces in making schools relevant 
for all segments of our society! 

All too often the responsibility^, for adjusting to social and educational 
chaniges is left solely with the classroom teacher. Teachers cannot and should 
not be expected to walk alone. University professors and school administrators 
at the national, state, and local levels have the power invested in them to 
provide leadership and guidance to classroom teachers. 
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I Thus, It is mandatory that those Inclivicluals in leadership positions also 
' become sensitive to the educational needs of multicultural groups, Sara Murphy 

provides helpful suggestions for school administrators with examples froni the 

exf)eriences of Supt. Thomas Van Dam. 

Betv^een the pages of this minibulletin the reader will find a great deal of 

wisdom from persons who have devoted their lives to providing a relevant 

educational program for those least served by society. 

Martha E. Dawson, 
Guest Editor 

In Vmii CloM^om ? 

Are There Unwelcome Guests in Your Classroom^ 

By Martha f . Dawson 

Urban renewal and the building of expressways have given us easy access 
through busy cities and have tended to shield the busy commuter from the ugly 
sight of poverty and ethnic residential pockets. Few educators are aware of the 
relationship between changes in transportation, reconstruction of the city, arid 
the changing complexion of their classrooms. Accompanying the physical 
changes have been legislative changes that have had a significant impact on 
public education. The historic decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in Brown v. 
Board of Education in 1954, the 1964 Civil Rights Acts, changes In the ethnic 
makeup of the cities, and widespread busing have forced us to recognize the 
pluralistic makeup of our society. Large numbers of boys and girls have been 
placed in classrooms where they are in fact aliens. They are often unwelcome 
guests. 

Teachers are increasingly reluctant to work in poverty areas with large 
numbers of children from minority backgrounds. This professional dropout 
often comes from a lack of insight into the lifestyle, aspirations, values, and 
attitudes of the growing numbers of "outsiders" — children of non-European 
minorities. The average teacher in the classroom finds it difficult to accept in a 
riealistic, humanistic manner black, Spanish-speaking, and/or Native American 
pupils. His or her tolerance level for poor whites, Asians, and recent European 
immigrants is also low. The object of this publication is to stimulate an 
awareness on the part of the teacher of the role that he/she must play in making 
education meaningful to all of the children of all of the people and to give some 
ways of doing so. 
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Backgroundini; for the Black Child 

T I, The Nij^ro Sf)t'iiks ol Kivors 



I've known rivers: 

I'vo known rivers ancient as the world 
and older than the flow of 
human blood in human veins 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers 

I bathed in the Euphrates when dawn was young 

I built my hut near the Congo and it 

lulled me to sleep 
I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids 

above it 

I heard tfie singing of the Mississippi when Abe 
Lincoln went down 

to New Orleans and I've seen its muddy 
bosom turn all golden in the sunset 

I've known rivers; 

Ancient, dusky rivers 

My soul has grown deep like the rivers.^ 



Langston Hughes' poem above vividly portrays the black American experience. 
This group has had to adapt to diversified cultures, physical regions, and 
peoples. Empathy for other minorities comes naturally because there is not one 
black person in the ' 'nited States or in the continent of Africa who has not been 
the victim of oppression overtly or covertly. 

Continuous Exposure 

Black Americans have had continuous intimate contact with members of the 
larger society. From the day they were placed in the slave quarters on the ship 
boqnd for America, after being kidnapped from their native Africa, up to the 
present, they have been an integral part of the American enterprise. 

In pie-Civil War days, blacks nursed the babies for Southern ladies; prepared 
the meais; t^iighWh^ children games and skills; tilled the soil; washed the 
clothes; cleaned the house; cared for the sick; even bore the offspring of young 
and old "lords." After slavery they still served their masters in the fields of the 
South and factories of the North, Despite this close association, few whites got 
to know blacks well. However, blacks studied the white man, his customs, and 
tried to become a part of the melting pot — but the black never melted. The 
opportunity that blacks have had historically to know whites makes it less 
difficult for most black teachers to teach the white child and children of other 
minorities. Much of the contact that whites have had with blacks has been 
primarily in the service areas. Generally speaking, they have not had an 
opportunity to see Afro-Americans in their homes, churches, and communities. 
Perhaps the greatest shock for white teachers is the discovery that, even with 
limited funds, many blacks aspire for middle class values. Some white educators 
do not know that blacks place a high priority on getting ahead, getting a good 
education, and obtaining the "finer things of life." 

^ Langston Hughes, Selected Poems {New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959), p. 4. Copyright ©1926 by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and renewed 1^54 by Langston Hughes. Reprinted with permission. 
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Irulv an information «ap exists in tlio ataclomic background of teachers in 
( in tne ( utturiU heritable of Alro-Americans Unfortuniitely, all too often 

historians and teachers teel lhat blacks have no culture and no heritage. 
Stanlake Samkange, in the Origins of Rhoc/esia, speaks of the distortion of 

history in African s( hools: 
"The whole approach to th<» subject of history — and tlie teaching of African 
hisiory ioft much to be desired. We were taught that our history only began 
with the arrival of the white man. We were taught tl u the white man had 
.found us naked savages wallowing in poverty and squalor, cor7iplotelv un- 
aware of the minerals on whicli we were sitting; that we had no idea about 
God, government or anything; that we had no arts or crafts, no industries, no 
culture and no civilization. In short, we were taught to despise our heritage 
and everything African." - 

A worse situation than that which Safnkange describes exists in the United 
St«it(*s. In Africa, the child has the proud heritage of family, clan, tribe, and 
f)eople transmitted to him or her through the closely knit society. The child sees 
[people m positions of power or struggling for dignity against colonialism. The 
African ( hild is taught that he or she is somebody! By contrast, black American 
rhildren m our highly developed society have few models and few accounts of 
the ccmributions of the black man to the development of America. Yet many 
whites cannot understand why so many young black people are feverishly 
lightmg for an identity with Africa. 

A Search for Identity 

Search for identity among blacks is not limited to a few angry young men 
sometimes identified as radicals. Every black person, whether in Head Start or at 
the university, every black parent, whether a welfare recipient or a professional, 
is emotionally involved in the black awareness struggle. This by no means implies 
thai Afro-Americans as a group hate the United States, its institutions, or its 
people — white or otherwise. It does not mean that blacks are not proud of the 
greatness of our country, and it certainly does not mean that all blacks want to 
resettle in Africa. But Afro-Americans want to be respected as individuals. They 
are searching for identity in a pluralistic society. Teachers might well begin to 
look at some of the signs . 

Drchs. The African-influenced styles many young blacks now wear are 
symbolic of their desire to be individuals, ot their search for an historical 
identity. The African dashiki, caftan, and head galas have become part of the 
wardrobe of many blacks. 

Hair Style and Co/or. Prior to the middle sixties straight hair was the symbol of 
beauty among blacks. Straight hair was considered good hair. Beauty was 
equated with whiteness and hair that blew with the wind. The "natural" hair 
style was introduced as a link with Africa. The young for the first time began to 
.see beauty in themselves; the Afro hair style became the chorus for james 
Brown's singing of "Say it loud, I'm black and proud." The new awareness soon 
caught on among many Afro-Americans, young and old, working class and 
professional. The "natural" became fashionable and the wig-making industry 
( apitalized on the black awareness movement. 

Hair style continues to be a symbol of Afro-Americans' desire to reach back 
and establish ties with their roots. Cicely Tyson, star of the movie Sounder, 
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populari/oci the hair stylo called "corn rows"; this is not a new fad, but a hair 
style brought to this country by slaves. 

"Corn rows" are once ayain popular amony young blacks. In Africa, women 
briUd their hair, However, .young black n^ales in this country are now also 
wearing plaits; a:j it they were saying, "I am somebody; accept me as a black 
man with an African heritage." The now freedom young people exejcise through 
hair styles is in direct contrast with the behavior of black women in past 
decades. Black readers who have lived in dormitories with whites will recall 
being ashamed to wash their hair in public, shampooing it late at night, and 
pressing it behind a locked door with a fan going to drive out the smell of "frying 
hair." Little wonder that those of us who had an opportunity for higher 
education had difficulty in helping black boys and girls develop a positive 
self-concept. 

Name.s and Language. Some black parents are awed by the fact that their 
children have changed their names in favor of African names, and that more and 
more black parents are giving their newly born babies African names. Te''^''hers 
need to be aware that African names, just like Indian names, have syntUolic 
meanings tied to a culture. 

Dialect. Now that white and black children are going to school together, there 
is growing concern about the language that blacks speak. Some black children 
speak a dialect that interferes with school success. Books have been written on 
black dialect; university courses are being offered; textbooks are written in 
black dialect. Some advocate the use of black dialect for reading instruction. 
The writer does not plan to enter the controversy over the use of black dialect as 
a medium of instruction. However, a few points will help to clarify the issue, to 
reassure teachers who have had limited exposure to black people, and to 
prevent the creation of an emotional wall that could prove impossible to 
penetrate. 

(1) Language is very personal. It is dynamic — in an emotionally charged 
situation. Black Americans continuously invent words, change meanings; 
this was true in the time of slavery. Language for black Americans is much 
like a military secret code. Once the code is broken, a new one is 
developed. 

(2) The lack of proficiency in standard English has been a tool for keeping 
blacks in menial jobs. Many black parents see the use of black dialect in 
school as an attempt to provide their children with an inferior education. 
Also, many black children are not familiar with "black dialect." 

(3) Throughout Africa there are hundreds of languages. When slaves from 
various tribes and regions were thrown together, they adapted language 
of the regions from which they had come. Since numerous dialects are 
spoken throughout the United States, it seems that there could be no one 
black dialect. 

(4) Language is constantly changing, and the popular sayings* and word 
meanings that young blacks introduce in their commuriitij£S^^ be they 
street cqmers or college campuses — are a continuous reminder of their 
desire tobe different and apart. 

The Visible Minority 

In a multicultural school the Afro-American child comes with two burdens. 
He is perhaps the most visible minority because of color and number. He has 
been the most aggressive in forcing the masses to provide liberty and justice for 
all. His fight has caused national resentment. Legislation has put the black child 
into particular classrooms. Other things have made him truly an unwelcome 
guest. 
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Meeting the Identity Crisis — the Black Child As a Minority in Your Classroom 
By Mary T. Christian 

History books and social studies texts have long been one-dimensional in 
nature, focusing primarily upon the dominant western civilization and obscur- 
ing significant ancient civilizations where African achievements were par- 
ticularly notable. It is easy to sec how the black child can grow up feeling like a 
stepchild among his or her peers. This condition relegates the child to a kind of 
non-identity status and lessens the possibilities for development of a wholesome 
and positive self-concept. Historical objectivity in the classroom is of primary 
importance to erase the negative self-image that sometimes hinders black 
children in their early educational experience. 

One good starting point toward giving the black child a positive self-image 
might be to focus on the rich cultural heritage of black Americans. Doing so 
would at least establish an identity base, so often lacking among minority 
groups in our country. In one class of twenty-five black fourth-graders, only two 
children answered "Africa" to a question asking where their ancestors had come 
from. The others listed Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and other southern states. 
This response revealed that they perceived their heritage in the light of slavery. 
It is not uncommon to find black children totally unaware of their true heritage 
and the historical relevance of the African contribution to world civilization. 
Teachers must utilize positive and creative approaches to try to weave the black 
experience meaningfully into the total fabric of the curriculum. Experiences 
must be provided that foster a feeling of pride in ethnic group membership and 
an awareness of mutual gain through cultural diversity. 

Teachers might logically ask: Where do I begin establishing and projecting an 
objective historical perspective? What kinds of instructional approaches should 
be used? How can I develop relevant instructional materials? 

Recognizing at the outset that generations of conditioning cannot be erased 
by a single set of do-it-yourself recipes, the following suggested instructional 
approaches are offered. How can routine activities be channeled toward 
meaningful intercultural experiences? 

1. The Teacher 

Begin with a bit of introspection and take a good look at yourself. Remember 
that the teacher is the instrumental force in directing the knowledge, thoughts, 
and actions of the children, and therefore should constantly appraise his or her 
own depth of knowledge, attitudes, and understandings regarding diverse 
cultural groups. 

2. Classroom Environment 

Take a look around your classroom. Is it vibrant and aliye with a multicultural 
flavor^ If not, these few hints might help: 




Use vivid, colorful pictures to represent people of varying backgrounds, 
ethnic groups, occupations, and socioeconomic status. Don't allow the pictures 
to become mere decorations. Use them extensively in your daily activities, and 
design good thought-provoking questions to stimulate positive concept- 
development. 

Make your learning centers discovery-stations. Display interesting objects 
that are ethnic-oriented, and have pupils find out more about them. In turn, 
allow the pupils to set up the centers themselves and display items that may be 
significant in a given culture. Older children may engage in preliminary research 
which will enable them to become more knowledgeable and to share their " 
findings as they describe their items to their peers. 

Let your bulletin boards disseminate a multicultural message. Design the 
captions and content to stimulate young minds and call attention to current 
affairs in which outstanding minority leaders participate. Use pictures and 
portraits to get the message across. 
3, Multicultural Curriculum Experiences 

With reading, art, literature, mathematics, social studies, plus a mandate for a 
multi-ethnic approach — just what is a teacher to do? 

Latch on to literature. It affords numerous opportunities to expand knowl- 
edge, change values and attitudes and promote human understanding. Augment 
that basal text with trade books that depict customs and mores of people in 
various cultures. Find books and collections of works by black authors, and 
please don't forget biographies of famous personalities who represent many 
races and nationalities. Use these materials to create monologues and dialogues 
based on real experiences. 

Keep a pocketful of poetry. Gwendolyn Brooks, Langstoh Hughes, James 
Weldon Johnson, Nikki Giovanni and other black poets will keep you well 
supplied. Find similar themes as expressed by Robert Frost, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Christina Rossetti, Walter de la Mare, et al., and note similarities in their 
expression of the human experience. 

Use the language-experience approach to learn as well as to teach. Experi- 
ences related by the children will provide greater insight into their lifestyles and 
culture and enable you to initiate more relevant learning activities. Your 
accepting and respecting of the contributions of all children will help them to 
learn to respect each other. 

Let music ring in your classroom with beautiful tones of intercultural 
harmony. African-American music, in its many forms, can be meaningfully 
integrated in classroom activities. Use African children's songs and games. Learn 
the black heritage songs, if you don't already know them. James Weldon 
Johnson's "Lift Every Voice and Sing" holds great meaning to black people and 
expresses a beautiful message to ALL people. 

Social studies provides tr^yly fertile ground for sowing seeds of cultural under- 
standing. Utilize the unit approach and correlate many learning activities that 
foster positive image-building stimuli. Explore the great continent of Africa and 
its contributions to the world civilization. Use a fresh approach, devoid of myths 
and misinterpretations, and promote the glorious African heritage as it is. 

Be sure to Include outstanding black citizens in your community as resource 
persons, and create your own Community or National Hall of Fame. Have the 
children select their candidates on the basis of their qualifications and 
contiibutions. 

Opportunities for guiding successful intercultural experiences are endless in 
all curriculum areas, if the teacher is armed with relevant knowledge, creativity, 
•"^ "ht, sensitivity, and humanism. These ingredients will not only help to solve 
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identity problems of the bkick child but will sp<u'k awareness and concern about 
intrinsic values and fundiimental human relationships amony all children. This 
Is a demanding and continuinjL* challenge; realizing f)rogress on this mission wi!l 
nie<in significant conseciu(uices to the total society. 

Additionii! l/ps 

1 or nhmy tidditional t ldssrof)m-cif tivity suggostions and reading aids, see tht» following,'. 

Adair. Ihclnia. "Choufs, Choices, Choicos! (*oak Lxporicnces from the Afro-American Heritage." 
Childhood fc/ucjf/on. A()r. 1970, |)|). -r)n-<i4 Other articles in this special issue on "Valuing the 
Diunitv of Black Cihildren" iT\av a(s<) prove helpful 

Anierii an Association of School Libraries Committee on Treatment of Minority Groups in library 
\UUerials. "HUuk Americans," Booklist, May 1, 1973. p|). Includes annototed listings of 

print and non|)rmt multiethnic media. 

Uaker. Augusta, ed Jhc Black Exporiencv in Children's Books. New York lOO'lt): Office of Children's 
S<*rvit es, New York Public library, t . 40th St . "1971 ('1974 edition in pres.s). 109 pp. SOc. Approx- 
imately 2f)0 titles, annotated, organized by subject, (tarlier editions of this excellent resource 
were t ailed Books About Negro Life for Children.) 

I atifntT. fU»ttye I,, ed Starting Out Right: Choosin^i Bocks About Black People for Young Chilcfren. 
Preschool through Third Grade. Madison, Wl 53702: Children's Literature Review Board, Wis- 
( or7sin State Department of Public Instruction, Division for Administrative Services, Wisconsin 
flail. ')2h Langdon St Bulletin No 2'}14. Tree Si.x black and white women provide lengthy 
(ommentaries on 300 black-inclusive books for young children. Included are the merits and 
faults of each selection. Chapters 1-(i describe the excellent criteria used for their selection. 

(\tultiethnic Jyducation Resources Center, Stanford University. Teaching Blacks: An E\/aluation of 
Methods and Resources. Stanford, CA 94,30S: The Center, Stanford University, Bidg. 30, Rm. 32, 
1M72 $4 L^escribesa number of curriculum packages, arranged according to classroom type and 
grade levet. 




Me^eting The Identity Crisis — The Chlcano and The Schools 
By Carmen H. Perez 

In Equality of Educational Opportunity (1966), james S. Coleman reported 
that Mexican-American students as a group tended to score themselves con- 
siderably lower than Anglos (whites) or blacks in response to questions dealing 
with the students' self-concept. The self-concept questions included how 
"bright" the child thinks he or she is in comparison to other students in the 
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t;r<id(\ wbother or not "\ sometimes feel I just can't learn/' and whether or not "I 
vvoulc) do better in school work if teachers didn't go so fast." 

A typical Chicano student — a student of Mexican descent — enters a school 
di»sj^ned to metn the educational net^ls of white, f-nglish-speaking, middle- 
class, Anglo-Saxon students. Yet, the Chicano student is not white, probably 
speaks Spanish and very likely comes from a home plagued with poverty. U'is 
hardly surf)rising that he frequently experiences little of the success in school 
that would enhance his view of himself and strengthen his sense of identity. 
How then can a concerned teacher provide the type of classroom atmosphere 
that can promote a positive sense of identity and a strong self-concept among 
Chicano students? 

The tf?acher's task is primarily one of developing sufficient sensitivity to the 
many direct and subtle ways that attitudes and expectations are conveyed to the 
students. 

Suggestions for Inservice Education 

In order to have a major impact, sensitization activities should involve the 
total school district's staff. The activities will, however, still produce positive 
results if conducted on a school-wide basis or even if undertaken by a single 
committed teacher. The following sequence of teacher sensitization activities 
has been conducted by the author with very gratifying results. Information 
regarding purchasing the suggested resources is listed at the end of the article. 

1. Distribute as background reading The Mexicans in America (Kuenster, 
1973), This paperback book contains a wealth of vital, contemporary informa- 
tion. Even with so brief a background, it is now possible to introduce the teacher 
to the implications of teacher-student interaction. 

2. Distribute Teachers and Students (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1973), 
especially noting pages 43 and 44, "Chapter IV: Summary and Conclusions." 

3. Provide an opportunity for discussion and follow-up, preferably in small 
group settings. It is extremely important to provide a resource person capable of 
assisting those teachers wishing to conduct an interaction analysis of their 
classes. 

4. View the film, "How's School, Enrique?" It contrasts two teachers' percep- 
tions and expectations and the effects on the students as typified by Enrique. 
Reminder: "How's School, Enrique?" is much more effective if it is shown after 
the teachers have had an opportunity to read and discuss The Mexicans in 
America and Teachers and Students. 

5. View the film, "Unconscious Cultural Clashes," and provide opportunity 
for small group discussion. For maximum effectiveness, do not present the next 
film back-to-back; some time for reflection should be allowed, even if it is only a 
half-day. 

G. View the film, "Solutions in Communications." Again, provide an oppor- 
tunity for follow-up discussion. 

The Classroom 

The teacher will want to provide an attractive physical environment that 
reflects a recognition of the positive aspects of the Mexican-American child's 
unique cultural heritage. Pictures, paintings, post cards, and posters are readily 
available and will add ethnic color to the classroom and corridors. Photographs 
and posters of notable persons of Mexican descent — Chicanos — can provide 
the Mexican-American child with success models from his/her own ethnic 
group. (See listing at the end of tlie article.) 

The teacher can encourage and assist the students to create displays of items 
commonly found in a Mexican-American home such as pictures of heroes like 
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Hidalyo cind )uare?z, decorative sera[)es and Mexican blankets, colorful dishes, 
charro hats, traditional water jujJis, and handwoven baskets. The possibilities are 
almost endless, and tht^ students' rightful sense of pride and ethnic identity will 
be considerably strengthened. 



The Curriculum 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that development and/or adaptation of 
instructional materials and approaches must complement all staff inservice 
education. The instructional units should be developed jointly by school 
personnel and Mexican-American resource persons — preferably from the local 
community — and these units must be fitted into the ongoing curriculum. 

One of the rnost effective curriculum innovations especially designed to meet 
the educational needs of Chicaoo youngsters is bilingual bicultural education. A 
prof)erly designed and impleniented bilingual bicultural* education program 
provides instruction in two languages — in Spanish, the child's mother tongue, 
and in hnglish — in all the subject areas. Congress officially recognized and 
responded to ^ts responsibility in this ektremely neglected area through the 
Bilingual Hducation Act 67^1968. A prime objective of bilingual bicultural 
education programs for the Mexican-Americans is that of reinforcing the 
Chicano child's identity through a curriculum that respects and accords 
importance to his native language and his cultural heritage. 

Two invaluable resource books deserve special mention for use with Chicano 
youngsters. The first is Information and Materials To Teach the Cultural Heritage 
of the Mexican American Child. The suggested activities are specific, '.iearly 
stated, generously illustrated, and can be easily incorporated into the nusic, 
language arts, physical education, arts and crafts, home economics, and social 
"studies curricula. A bibliography and "Materials Used by the Region XIII 
f^ilingual Program and Where To Order Them" complete this excellent resource 
book. (It can serve as a model for school districts developing and/or adapting 
their own instructional materials.) 

The. other essential resource book is Curriculum Materials for Bilingual 
Programs from Pre-K-ll. It lists classroom materials available in Spanish as well 
as in English for language arts, mathematics, and social studies. The listings also 
include library books, dual language library books, records, filmstrips, movies, 
curriculum development projects, recommended centers and organizations, 
and publishers and suppliers. To my knowledge, it is the only comprehens^ive 
bilingual curriculum materials guide currently available. 

It is important to remember that these resource books can contribute greatly 
to any school curriculum or program for Mexican-American students and that 
their usefulness is not limited to .^bilingual bicultural education programs. Any 
group or individual utilizing thes^ two indispensable resource books should be 
able to develop and/or adapt curricula and instructional materials that will do 
justice to the rich cultural heritage of theChicano student. 

Books recommended for classroom use by Mexican-Americans on Mexican- 
American themes are: Mexican-Americans — Past, Present and Future, by Julian 
Nava, and The Story of the Mexican-Americans: The Men and the Land, by 
Rudolph Acuna. Also a valuable resource is the sound-filmstrip, "La Raza — A 
History of Mexican Americans/' sponsored by the Southwest Council of La Raza. 
Two other outstanding resource books are Feliciano Rivera's A Mexican 
American Source Book with Study Guidelines and Luis Hernandez' A Forgotten 
American, Materials such as these are certain to nurture *the Chicano's pride in 
his ethnic origin and strengthen his sense of identity. 
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Resource List' 



BOOKS 

Ac una, Rudolph The Storv of fht? Mexican Americans: The Men and the Land. New York: American 
UookCo , 1970. $4.52. 

Ku**nsief, lohn fhi' Mexicans in Americn. Chicago Claretian Publications, 221 Wost 

Madison Ave, 197 V 95c. 
Nava, julian Mexican Americans — Past, Present, and Future. New York; American Book Co., 

19bft.$3.1(, 

Rivera, l eliciano. A Mexican American Source Book with Study Guidelines. Menlo Park, CA: Edu- 
cational Consulting Assoc iates, 1970. $0. 

U.S CommissroM on Civil Riyhts.. Teachers and Students. Differences in teacher interaction with 
Mexican American and Anglo students. Report V. Mexican American Education Study. Wash- 
ington, DC U S Government PrtntingOffice, 1973. 95c. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

Bilingual Education Service Center. Curriculum Materials for Bilingual Programs from K-12. Mount 

Prospect, IL 60056; The Center, 101 Owens. $2, 
Dissemination Center for Bilingual Bicultural Education. Information and Materials to Teach the 

Cultural Heritage of the Mexican Amerw.an Child. Austin, TX 78721; The Center, 6504 Tracor Ln. 

$5 60. 

El Dorado Distributors. 2489 Mission St., Suite 17, San Francisco, CA 94110: Basta la Historia de 
Nuestra iucha. $4.50. Photo essay about the Delano Strike (Some Bilingual Literature). 
Contemporary Mexican American of All Ages. The. $8.95. Nine photographs — biography 
Spanish/English. 

Mexican American Children at Play, $4.95. Five pictures. 

Portfolio of Outstanding Americans of Mexican Descent. A, $7.50. Thirty-seven portraits on 
11" X 14" heavy paper stock ~ Cesar Chavez. Dr. Julian Nava, Dr. Ernesto Calarza, Lee 
Trevino.etc. 

Pride of A/tlan — A Bilingiiil Survey of Mexican History. $4.50. 

hlernandez, Luis F A Forgotten American — A Resource Unit for Teachers. New York 10016: Anti- 
Defamation League of B'h^nj-B'Rith. 315 Lexington Ave. 75c. 

See also "Mexican Americans" in the }une 15. 1972, issue of Booklist, pp. 893-95, for a listing pre- 
pared by the American Association of School Librarians Committee on Treatment of Minority 
Groups in Library Materials, 



FILMS AND RECORDS 

How's School. Enrique? Hollywood, CA 90028: Aims Instructional Media Services, P.O. Box 1010. 
$245; rental fee. $25 for 1-3 days. 

La Raza — A History of Meiican Americans. Stanford, CA 94305: Multi-Media Productions, Inc., 
P.O. Box 5097. $235 for Erighsh or Spanish version, S324.S0 for b///ngua/ version; series cannot 
be rented, but sections can be obtained for preview prior to purchase. Included in package is 
400-page Teacher's Maniial. Part I, The Mexican Heritage (6 films, 3 records); II, The Pioneer 
Heritage (A films, 2 records); III, Conflict of Cultures (6 films, 3 records); IV, The /^waken/ng. 

Unconscious Cultural Clashes and Solutions in Communications. San Jose, CA 95110. Mr. Raymond 
McKelvey. KTEH-TV. 45 Santa Teresa St. $540 for series of 6 and $810 for series of 9. respectively; 
films may be purchased individually for $90; rental fee, $15 per week. 

• rht?se rnalorials are appropriate tor purchase under ESEA Titles I, II, III, and especially Title VM-Crants for Bilingual 
Education Proarams and loc al, state and/or other federally funded education pTo^^Tamyilof those presently qualified). 
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The Py til© ikon 

Meeting The Identity Crisis: The Puerto Rican and The Schools 
By Martha E. Dawson and Dora Colla/o-Levy 

Anyofie who has had the experience of vtsiting both New York City and Puerto 
Rico knows that the cultural behavioral patterns and cultural values differ 
considerably in these two geographic regions. 

Wh(Mi the Puerto Rican leaves the island for the mainland he or she often 
becomes an invisible minority. It is difficult to distinguish his physical features 
from those of so-called white and black Americans. He rei3resents a fusion of the 
bloodstreams of the native Arawak Indians; of the Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
Fnglish, Dutch, Danish, Irish a^id other European nationals who came to the 
island to fight or to trade and who later came to settle on it; of the African slaves 
brought to the island and of many mainlanders who chose to move there. Ruth 
Gruber describes the Puerto Rican in the following excerpt from her book, 
Puerto Rico: Island of Promise. 
"He is not Negro although 20 percent of the population is Negro. He is not an • 
Indian yet the golden skin, the gentleness, and hoipitality of the Indians are 
common traits all over the island. He is not^a^parj^ard yet he may have 
blonde hair . . . or . . . pure white skin ... of Barcelon^/i60:6)* 
The Puerto Rican's language is natural for establishing a strong bond with 
another Spanish-speaking minority on the mainland — the Chicanos. However, 
the Puerto Rican oftef^inds himself in a situation"on the mainland in which he 
is rejected by whites because of color, his language, and his different culture, 
and also rejected by blacks because they feel that the Puerto Rican refuses to 
Identify with them even though, in some cases, the Puerto Rican's features 
might point to an African heritage. 

Migration of Puerto Ricans to the United States continues to increase. Large 
numbers of Puerto Ricans concentrate in declining urban areas. Many of their 
cultural values are difficult to maintain in the asphalt jungles in which they find 
themselves. Other Puerto Ricans follow the crops as migrant workers. In so 
doing, they become a part of one of the most neglected groups of our society. 

There is little need to elaborate on the educational problems migrants and 
most inner-city children face in our schools. Given the difficulties of poverty 
and adding the language barriers, it becomes an educational phenomenon when 
Puerto Rican children succeed in our schools. 

Many of the parents of Puerto Rican children do not speak English and are 
confused when confronted with the red tape associated with school routine. In 
some school districts the neglect of these children is obvious. It reported 
through^ommunity group surveys that between 3,000 and 8,000 Puerto Rican 
children are roaming the streets in Boston, in 1971 only ten Puerto Ricans 
graduated from high school in Boston. With the institution of a bilingual 
program, however, the number increased to 63 in 1972. The plight of the Puerto 

* Cruber, Ruth Fuerio Rico: Island or Promise. New York: Hid and Wang, p. 60. Used with 
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Rlcafi c hilcl schmiis to bo livinf^ testimony to the tailuro of our schools to accept 
or value diversity. 

What to do 

Dora Colla/o-Levy, a Puerto Rican Bilingual Program Director in the New York 
public schools, asks; "Are you ready to (each Puerto Rican children?" 

How do you become a successful teacher of Puerto Rican children? To 
consider all the problems facing a Puerto Rican child is to jump into an 
ov(»rvvhelming situation. The fact that school cannot solve the outside problems 
of the child must not be used to excuse the school's failure to educate that child. 
In the end the teacher's performance determines how successful the child's 
school career will be. Tlierefore, the problem must be approached from the 
point of view of the teacher. 

When I started preparing teachers for Puerto Rican students, I perceived 
teachers in two groups: those who could deal with our children and those who 
should be teaching others. Once I looked closely at the group for "others," I 
discovered that many of those should not be teaching anybody. And so the first 
thing you shotild ask yourself is; "Am I a teacher?" Question your motivation. 
What attracted you to the classroom? How do you feel about children? Do you 
have a philosophy of teaching? Do you have a clear view of your accountability 
as a teacher to the children, to the parents of the children, to the school, to the 
district at large? 

Since there are many types of teaching situations, it is important to find out 
where you fit. A dose examination of your personal hang-ups, prejudices, and 
attitudes will help you determine your place in the educational system. In 
determining whether you will make it as a teacher of Puerto Rican students, the 
following areas should be examined. 

1. Language; Do you accept the idea that the English language is superior to 
other languages? Do you believe it is possible not to know English and yet not 
be inferior? How do foreign accents affect you? Do you believe that all people 
who live in the United States should speak English because that is the 
language of the country and that is what every other group did until now? 
Would you consider learning Spanish? Why or why not? What is your role as a 
teacher in terms of the Spanish language, the English language, and the 
i'uerto Rican child? 

2. Ethnicity: Have you analyzed the myth of the melting pot? How comfortable 
are you in a culturally pluralistic society? Examine your preconceived idea of 
a Puerto Rican. How do you see yourself interacting with the Puerto Rican 
child? 

3. Socioeconomic Status: Puerto Rican children in New York City ghettos are 
mostly from lower-class families. If you are from the middle class, how 
aware are you of differences in values? Are you willing to find out about 
lower-class styles and values by actual mingling with the people^ Will you be 
able to respect those values? If you come from the lower class, do you resent 
your origins? Do you reject its values? Do lower-class children present an un- 
comfortable reminder? Do you feel that, since you "made It," any child who 
wants to can also make it if he tries hard? What is your role as a ^teacher in 
terms of class and the Puerto Rican child? 

4. Americanism: What is your definition of an "American"? How do you feel 
about "foreigners"? Do you know that Puerto Rico is part of the United States? 
Would you consider the use of Spanish and the reinforcement of Puerto Rican 
cultural patterns in the schools a violation of historic American principles? 
Why or why not? What is "the American way"? How do you perceive your role 
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as a teac Ikt In terms ol "the American way" as you define it and the Puerto 
Kican child^' 

S. fducaiion: l.duc atlon tor what^ How do your yoals relate to the Puerto Rican 
I hild'' 

1 he answers to the questions are inside you. Only you can determine how fit 
you are to enter into a teaching-learning situation with Puerto Rican children. 
Once it is determined that you do, you will easily find the materials needed 
for your situation. lU^ter than that, you will be able to improvise on your own. 

Sn^^cstfixi"* tor hirtluH Rccidin^ • " 

I fu' T), V)? \ issiif ot Hoo/^//sf (pp. A77-^\\] contains tin ar>iu)tdt(»cl listing of print and 
nonprint nujlit<»tlinu media related to the I'lUTto Rican h(»rita^(' 

Cordas((), lran(is(o, ft M. /^uerfo Ricons on the Mainland: A Bibliofiraphy of Reports, Texts, 
C"f/r/c,,j/ Studies and RvLited Miitvriafs. Totowa, N): Rovvman, 1972. * 12.50. 

KU'l-jancr, Kiith I' , and N^a' iorif? Suniim'rville, /\ Selected {bibliography for feachers- Working with 
( hddron of Puerto R/Ciin B.LK'k^round. Brooklyn, NY 11210 Srhool ol rducalion, Brooklyn C>)llc|;e. 
Bf-dtord Ave t.< Avf M, 1971. .^Kk ' 
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Setting the Record Straight; Native Americans and Social Studies Myths 
By Lester Sandoval 

American Indians are America's oldest minority group and perhaps the least 
understo<^d. The American public is deluged with biases, myths, an\l stereo- 
typed images about them as portrayed in the textbooks, newspapers, magazines, 
television and other mass media. For the hriost part the American Nindian 
stereotypes are negative and deprecatory. ..^ 

The extent of this problem is evident from the American Indian Historical v 
Society's evaluation of more than three hundred textbooks currently being 
utilized in primary grades through high school. The Society found that ''not one 
could be approved as a dependable source of knowledge about the history and 
culture of the Indian people in America. Most of the books were, in one way or 
another, derogatory to the Native Americans. Most contained misinformation, 
distortions, or omissions of important history." 

Many teachers who realize how little they know about American Indians try 
to fill the gap. But in their eagerness to impart knowledge about American 
Indians, they find themselves handicapped by their own education, which did 
not provide them with the necessary and accurate information, or by the lack of 
adequate materials for use with students. 

The teacher seeking information begins to read whatever materials are avail- 
able in libraries without any criteria to determine whether or not the material 
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presents an accurate picture of the American Indian. In almost every case, the 
literature the teacher has access to has been written by a non-Indian, who has 
very little or no direct contact with American Indians. The teacher, by not being 
able to discern what is accurate information, may unknowingly perpetuate the 
myths and stereotyped images of American Indians through selection and 
presentation of materials written by people who may have had good intentions 
but who, in their lack of understanding, have perpetuated myths. 

Common Myths and Stereotyped Images of Indians 
Myth#1: 

The Indian is nonverbal... 

An Indian, in his interaction with non-Indians, will assess every situation 
J^gl^xhibiting any action and appear to be impassive. But what he is doing is 
PB^Wg for cues to indicate what is expected of him. He is very concerned about 
responding in a manner prescribed by the dominant society. If he fails to adhere 
to the behavioral norms expected in white society, he will only verify whatever 
preconceived notions the non-Indian may have of him. The Indian is very 
unlikely to express hiftiself when there is a possibility that he will be ridiculed 
and made to look foolish. 



Myth #2: 

All Indians are alike. 

All Indians are not alike. They compose many different tribes with differences 
in languages, customs, and traditions. More than 300 tH(,ferent languages were 
spoken by Indians in what today is the United States. . 

Myth #3: 

Indians are vanishing, 

Indians are not vanishing. At the time Columbus accidentally discovered 
America, the number of Indians in the United States was estimated to be 
840,000. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, the estimated Indian 
population was approximately 243,000. Since then, the number has increased \ 
rapidly. Today (early 1974), Indian birth rates are about double those of the 
United States as a whole. The total American Indian population in 1970, 
including Aleuts and Eskimos, was about 827,108. 

My<M4: 

All ihdians receive regular payments from the government. 

No person gets an automatic payment simply because he is an Indian, 
Payments may be made to Indian tribes or individuals for losses that resulted 
from treaty violations or encroachments upon lands or interests reserved to 
tribes by the U.S. gover4;iment. Tribes or individuals may receive government 
checks for income from their land and resources. This is payment for the use of 
the Indian resources held in trust by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Important TeTnis and Definitions 
What is an Indian? 

Ar Indian to whom Bureau of Indian Affairs gives services is one who is a 
member of a tribe withtederal trust land, who possesses some degree of Indian 
blood and who Nves on a federal reservation or nearby. However, there are some 
who are not recognized by the federal government who still have retained their 
culture and identity as I ndians. 
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what is a reservation? 

A ri^se^rvcUion Is land ovvneHl by a tribe that is undiT United Stales jurisdiction. 
Tribal members have their homes on the reservation, and they are free to leave 
or stay, 

The reservations are not free gifts to tribes. Most reservations are the result of 
treaties between the United States and Indian tribes — part of their homeland 
that they retained when they ceded the rest to the United States, or land they 
received in exchange for their homeland holdings when they were forced to 
move (Ikophy & Aberle, 1966, pp. 15-16). 

What is a tribe? 

A tribe is a body of persons who historically have been bound together by 
blood ties; who are socially, politically and religiously organized; occupy a 
definite^ territory; and speak a common language or dialect. 

What is the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

The fUireau of Indian Affairs is the government agency that handles many of 
the common services administered for non-Indians by'states, counties and 
municipalities. The three functions of the Bureau are: (1) to implement and 
administer federcil programs authorized by Congress, (2) to act as trustee for 
Indian lands and resources, (3) to create a climate in vvjiich Indian groups can 
operate by and for themselves (Brophy & Aberle, 1966, 16). 

A Source of Relevant Material / 

Until recently there has been almost no authefitic literature by American 
Indian scholars to inform the public about the American Indian — his history 
and contemporary^life. As a result of the concern of Native Americans to correct 
the distortions, misinformation and the omission of Native Americans in history 
of the United States, the American Indian Historical Society (1451 Masonic 
Ave., San Francisco, CA 94117) was founded in 1964. 

Examination by^the American Indian Historical Society of the type of 
instructional materials available to the schools throughout the country elicited 
the following response: "What is needed, and quickly, is a massive program to 
provide new materials of instruction, new curricula, a whole set of new values 
that take into consideration the original owners and the First Americans of this 
land, as an integral part of our history" (Henry, 1970, p. 9). 

As a direct result of the failure of publishers, educational writers and school 
administrators to provide accurate classroom instructional materials, an inde- 
pendent Indian publishing house, the Indian Historian Press, was formed in 1%9 
to provide classroom instructional materials. Today, the Indian Historian Press is 
firmly established as a successful publishing house, supplying a needed and 
fascinating source of understanding about the Native American. 

Use of Resource Persons 

In an attempt to provide accurate information about American Indians, it is 
important that Indian people be used as resource persons. No program of this 
type can be successful without the Indian people themselves being an active 
part of the whole. One who has had the ethnic experience or who has lived on 
an Indian reservation or in an Indian community will be more qualified to 
discuss the history, status, and contemporary life of the American Indian 
without having to resort to literature written by non-Indians who may have had 
only superficial contact with thie American Indian . 
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Field Trips 

I or tliost* sc fiools l()( aUHl ilose to an Indian rt»s(»rvation or Indian community, 
a tiM tf»f) iiypkl bv a Vtiluablo learning experience, It [)rovides an opporlunity 
for exposure to the realities of the American Indian, his history and his 
contemf)orary life. At the same time it provides firsthand experience that books 
or verbal explanations cannot f>rovide. 

As a part ot preplanning, the teacher should visit the trip site in advance. He 
or she should identify the special learning opportunities that are available for 
the children. A teacher should consult with the Indians and explain the purpose 
of the field trip so they can suggest experiences to give the pupils a better 
understandings and appreciation of the culture of the Americjin Indian. To 
prepare the children to gain the greatest amount of learning from the field trip, a 
resource* f)iMSon should be called upon to provide the following background 
^ information; history and culture of the Indian tribes of the region, .social 
organization, tribal government, concept of land ownership of the American 
Indian, arts and crafts, and some aspects of the Indian's religion as it relates to 
life. 

Perhaps in these ways the teacher of social studies can provide a true picture 
of the American Indian. 

lirophv, William A , ami Sophie 0 AIhtU'. The Indium. America's Upfinished Business. Norman, 

OK Univt'rsitv ot Oklahoma Press, VU>(> 
Dt'lori.i. Viru'. )r Custer Died for VourSiris: An Indian Manifesto. New York; Macmlllan Co., 1969. 

. We fLilk. you Listen. New York; Dell Publishing Co., 1970 

Hooks a\^uUibfe from Indian Histori.m Press, 14^1 Masonic Ave.. San Francisco. CA 94117: 
Hfdtord. Dtmton K Tsa// 1972 Hardcover $9 

Costo. Rupert Contributions and Achiewments of ttte American Indian, In press. Hardcover $10, 
paperback S4 

Henry, leannette, ed. lo\tbooks and ttie American Indian. 1970, Paperback $4 2S, 
LoPoiiilr. lames. Legends of the Lakota. 1973 Hardcover $7, paperback $4 
Srhuskv, f rnest ff)e Ri^ht Jo Be Indian. 1970 Paperback $2. 

Senufim'tuk. loscph f: Give or Take a Century: An Eskimo Chronicle. 1971. Hardcover $12.95. 
paperback $S 

r/ie /\mefican Indian Reader: Anthropology. Book one of the series. 1972. 

fhe American Indian Reader: Education. Book two of the series. 1972 

- fhe American Indian Reader: Literature. Rook three of the series. 197. J. 

r/ie .Anier/can Indian Reader: History. Book four of the series. 1973. 

1 he American Indian Reader: Current Affairs. Book five of the scries. 

Available later this year This and others in the series (above) sell for $3 each or $12. .50 for 
complete set ot five 

Index to Literature on the American Indian. 1970. Hardcover $10, paperback $B. 

Index to Literature on the American Indians. 1971 . Hardcover $10, paperback $B. 

Index to Literature on the American Indian. 1972. Hardcover $9, paperback $5. 

Index to Literature on the American Indian. V)74. Hardcover $9, papeiback $5. 

Indian Voices: The First Convocation of American Indian Scholars 1970. f»aperback $8. 

Indian Voices. The Second Convocation. Native Americans Today. 1974. Paperback $5. 

file Odyssey of Monte/un^.a. In press, hiardcover $10. 

-Anr/ifopo/o^'y and the American Indian. Report of a Symposium. 1973. Paperback $2. 

/\mcf/Ciin Indian Periodica! literature available from Indian flistorian Press: 

The Indian ffistonan A quarterly periodical ot history, literature, poetry, book reviews and Indian 

culture Annual "tubsc ription$(), two years $10 
fhe Weewish free A Maua/me of Indian America tor Yount; People. Puljlished six times during 

s( hool year Stones. t;t»nos, history, pic tures In color Annual sub.scriplion $6.50, two years $M. 
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Iht* V\«iss«i]ii. A N«iti(niiil NtAVsp.iptT ot liidiiiii Amoritd Nalionwitk' n(»ws, tnl)al nt'ws Spt?tial 
siHtions uri tHlucaUon, arts, natives ol th(» VVcsttTii I U'liiisptuTt' lotlay's ncw^ of t»vt»rv P^^r^ 
tho huiitin world Aiuiiiid sulis( ription SKI 



ArnriK«in Assoi ution ot Si liool I il)r«irirs C oniniitU'i' on IrtMtinrnt ot \\iMoril\ Croups In I rbrary 
i\ta(rrials ' Ann-ritan Indians " /?ooA/fsr, Sept l'"), 197^, p|). 17()-«l Contains annotatinl listings 
ot print and nonprint multit'thnic nu'dia 

I htt'lclt'r, ArltMU' "liihlio^riiphy ot Sourtt's and Matt-rials tor Tt'athinK About Amorican 
Indians " So(m/ Idnditiun. May ^**7J, pp 4H8-9.i Kt'prints available from Association on 
'Vnirriian Inilian Attairs, Wuk Ave So , New York, NY UK)1() Anotber L»X(:elli»nt listing of 
>(niri fs that proviilt* a rub variety ot niaterhiK (many tree or inexpensive) for tea( hing about 
Anit»ru an Indians liu ludes selei ted (t»a(.binu Linits, audiovisual and print materials 

Stensland, Aniiii l.ee i>itVK\tiirc by itnd /\/)Ouf the Amer/can Indian. An Annotnted bibliography. 
Urb.uia. II i)U\0\ National lounri) ol leacbers ot 1 n^hsh, 11)1 Kenyon Rd., Paperback 
$ ^ for junior and senior liii^h school students, this annotated bi()I(oyraphy includes more 
than r)0 books that cover the whole ran^e of the humanities, from myth, legend and poetry 
(piorninent features of Indian cultures) through fi( tion, biography and autobiography, history, 
iunl modern Inilian life ancf problems 



Am t Ready, Willing, Or Able To Teach in a Multicultural Society? 

By Martha f . Dawson 

Up to this point you have been provided a very brief overview of social and 
political forces that shape^the character of minority children in the public 
school Jl^wou Id be wonderful if the potential of all these children could be 
fulfilled. Unfortunately, for some this will never happen. 

The academic success of multiethnic groups does not lie completely within 
the province of educators. Forces outside the school are likely to have more 
control and influcence on a child's success or failure than will those of us 
working within the school system. We do n6l ir»^an to imply that teachers can 
do nothing — that would be a fatalistic view. In fact, as educators we ought to 
play a significant part in directing the legal, political, economic, and social 
forces in our communities. Teachers ought to be outspoken critics of any force 
in society that oppresses children and denies others. 

Accountability should begin and end with the teacher. If we teachers are to 
make a difference, we must begin to assess ourselves. Are we ready, willing, and 
able to make the "unwelcome guest" an integral part of an exciting multiracial 
and/or multiethnic education system? 



See ii/so 
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Now that our so<:l(»ty has beconio increasingly aware of the unique nature of 
various ethnic grou()s, we have finally b(?gun to value diversity. Caution is 
needed, however, to avoid the real danger of placing so much attention on 
being different that we forget there are many more similarities among races than 
differences We may no longer want a melting f)0( in the United States, but we 
do have some ex<;el.lent mixing and blending of cultures tn spite of our failures. 

In addition, there is a danger that we will create new stereotypes. Much of the 
new literature and media tends to replace old stereotypes with new ones. For 
example, I'lip Wilson's Ceraldine is no more typical of the black female than 
Archie Bunker's Edith is of the white female. 

With increased attention to ethnicity in the curriculum and the rapid 
expansion of materials at the educational market place, many teacher ' are in a 
quandary as to how to approach minority groups. A few guidelines for coping 
with this situation follow. 

DOs and DON'Ts FOR TEACHERS IN MULTICULTURAL SETTINGS 



DOS 



1) Do use th(^ same scientific 
approach 'to gain background 
information on the culture of 
multiethnic groups as you 
wduld to tackle a complicated 
course jn science, mathe- 
matics, or any subject area in 
which you might be deficient. 

2) Do engage in systematic study 
of the disciplines that provide 
insight into the cultural heri- 
tage, political struggle, contri- 
butions, and present-day 
problems of minority groups. 

3) Do try to develop sincere per- 
sonal relationships with minor- 
ities. You can't teach strangers! 
Don't give up because one 
black or other minority persqn 
rejects your efforts. All groups 
l^ave sincere individuals who 
welcome honest, warm rela- 
tionships with members of 
another race. Seek out those 
who will accept ot tolerate 
you. This coping skill is one 
that minorities have always 
used. 

4) Do recognize that there are 
often more differences within 
a group than between two 
groups. If we recognize di-- 
versity among races, we must 
also recognize diversity with- 
in groups. 

5) Do remember that there are 
many ways to gain insight into 
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a group. Visit their churches, 
homes, communities; read 
widely and listen to various 
segments of the group. 

6) Do remember that no one ap- 
proach and no one answer will 
assist you in meeting the edu- 
cational needs of all children 
in a multicultrual society. 

7) Do select instructional mater- 
ials that are accurate and free 
of stereotypes. 

8) Do remember that there is a 
positive relationship between 
teacher expectation and 
academic progress. 

9) Do provide an opportunity for 
minority group boys and girls 
and children from the main- 
stream.to interact in a positive 
intellectual setting on a con- 
tinuous basis. 

10) Do use a variety of materials 
and especially those that 
utilize positive, true-to-!ife 
experiences. 

11) Do provide some structure and 
direction to children who have 
unstructured lives, primarily 
children of the poor. 

^12) Do expose all children to a 
wide variety of literature as a 

^ ^rt of your cultural sen- 
sitivity program. 

* 13) "Do remember that in spite of 
the fact that ethnic groups 
often share many common 
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problems tlieir sp(»clfic needs 
are diverse." 
* 14) "Do utili/.e the rich resources 
witliin your own classroom 
among vanous cultural 
groups," 

1^)) Do remember that human 
understanding is a lifetime en- 

DON'Ts . . 

1) Don't rely on elementary 
sctiool textbooks, teachers' 
guides, ajul brief essays to be- 
( ome intcjrmed on minorities. 
Research and resources will be 
ne(»d(»d. 

2) Dc)n*t use ignorance as an ex- 
( use tor not having any insight 
into the problems and culture 
ol Blacks, Chicanos, Native 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, 
Asian Americans, and other 
minorities. 

3) Don't rely on the "expert" 
judgment of one minority per- 
son for the answer to all the 
complicated racial and social 
problems of his/her people, 
f or example. Blacks, Mexi- 

^^ins, Indians, and Puerto 
Ricans hold various political 
views on all issues. 

4) Don't be fooled by popular 
slogans and propaganda in- 
tended to raise the national 
consciousness of an oppressed 
people. 

5) Don't get carried away with 
the "save the world concept." 
Most minorities have their 
own savior. 

6) Don't be afraid to learn from 
those who are more familiar 
with the mores and cultures 
than you. 

7) Don't assume that you have all 
the answers for solving the 
other man's problems. It is al- 
most impossible for an out- 



deavor. You must continue to 
study and provide meaningful 
experiences for your pupils. 
!()) "Do rernember to be honest 
with yourself. If you can't ad- 
just to children from multi- 
cultural homes get out of the 
classroom." 



sicler to be an expert on the 
culture of another group. 

8) Don't assume that all minority 
group children are culturally 
deprived. 

9) Don't develop a fatalistic atti- 
tude about the progress of 
minority group pupils. 

10) Don't resegregate pupils 
through tracking and ability- 
grouping gimmicks. 

11) Don't give up when minority 
group pupils seem to hate 
school. 

12) Don't assume that minorities 
• are the only pupils who should 

have multicultural instruc- 
tional materials. Children in 
the mainstream can be cul- 
turally deprived in terms of 
their knowledge and under- 
standing of other people and 
their own heritage. 

13) Don't go around asking par- 
ents and children personal 
questions in the name of re- 
search. Why must they divulge 
their suffering? It is obvious. 

14) Don't get hung up on grade 
designation when sharing liter- 
ature that provides insight into 
the cultural heritage of a 
people, 

* 15) "Don't try to be cool by using 
the vernacular of a particular 
racial group," 
16) Don't make minority children 
feel ashamed of their lan- 
guage, dress, or traditions. 



• Holpful «iUM«ostions of ■'DO'i and DONTs" were made by Dolores rit/«erald and Robin Kovats of Sl. the 
.A,.)<)Slle School and Ravon Oas Burvard of St Coluniba School, both in New York City 
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Searching and Screening Instructional Materials To Use With 
A Diversified School Population 

By Virginia 5. Brown 

As an educator you have a salient role to play not only in requesting materials 
that speak to a multicultural society but also in selecting materials. Here is a 
checklist you may find helpful: 

1. Do the content and illustrations reflect the lifestyles, experiences, and 
contributions of multiethnic groups? Are the lifestyles, experiences, and 
contributions stereotyped? Are they presented in a negative manner? 

2. Do the content and illustrations indicate that serious study, research, and 
sensitivity were involved in the development of the materials? Do the con- 
tent and illustrations reflect the attitudes of the cultural groups included 
regarding the roles in which they are portrayed? 

3. Do the lifestyles, experiences and contributions of multiethnic groups 
appear throughout the text rather than only in certain sections? Is the role 
of minorities included in special sections that are not integral parts of the 
publications? 

4. Do references to males dominate the content? Are females shown in inane, 
subservient roles while m;^les are portrayed in productive, significant 
roles? 

5. Do the illustrations of people involved in various group activities include 
representatives from different races? Are different ethnic groups stereo- 
typed? Are the racial groups created by simply coloring people brown, red, 
or black? 

6. Are the authors of the materials from multiethnic groups? Are the consul- 
tants whose services were used in the development of the materials from 
multiethnic groups? Do people from various races seem to serve only as 
consultants rather than as authors? 

7 Were students of different cultural backgrounds included in the classroom 
testing? 

8. Is a pluralistic society reflected in all materials rather than in supplemen- 
tary publications only? 

Developing instructional materials depicting experiences children of the poor 
enjoy. Included should be experiences that ail children enjoy — such as 
experiences with animals and people, family problems, frustrations or successes, 
fantasy . . . Children of the poor, just like all other human beings, want, enjoy, 
experience, love, feel, learn, and live. Your teaching challenge is to discover the 
interests of human beings by beginning with experiences they enjoy. 

Observe and assess your children's interests. You may find .that they enjoy 
pretending ghosts and monsters inhabit vacant houses, constructing automo- 
biles out of old boxes, moving to a new neighborhood, drawing cartooned 
pictures, and the like. If your observations and assessments are indeed 
perceptive, you will probably see a wide range of interests revealed in the 
results. Thu^e interests may then suggest subjects of pictures, stories, books, 
films, objects, and other instructional materials to be selected or developed. 

If your class includes children of the poor, select or develop materials as 
described. You w.'" need to remember, however, that children of the poor, like 
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all other children, respond to challenges, to explorations of new situations, to 
discovery of solutions, and to learning (despite the postulations of some 
authorities). To generate those responses, you will need to select or develop 
instructional materials that not only have some immediate relevancy for the 
children but also expand their horizons, causing them to encounter and deal 
with new ideas, interests, concepts and problems. 

Unfortunately, some people believe, perhaps not consciously, that materials 
for the children of the poor must relate primarily to hard times, destruction, low 
morals, unwholesome living conditions, disruptive family situations, unemploy- 
ment, and other deprivations and limitations. Children of the poor do not 
particularly want more of the kind of experiences they may encounter in their 
daily lives. 

Archimedes said: "Give me where to stand and I will move the earth." Begin 
your instructional materials at a point where children of the poor can relate 
some of their own experiences, but also lead them into new and challenging 
paths so that, in time, they may find a place to stand and thus to move the 
world. 

Adapting commercial materials to the lifestyle of the children. Many com- 
mercial materials used in the classroom give no recognition to the pluralistic 
nature of society. You may have to build a bridge from where the children are to 
whore the materials begin. After you carefully study the materials to determine 
which elements may be foreign to the children, your bridge-building may 
require approaches such as the following: 

1. Providing opportunities, prior to use of the materials, for your children to 
encounter unfamiliar elements through such avenues as visuals, discus- 
sions, role-play, objects, trips, and class-visitors. 

2. Exploring with the children an aspect of their lives that differs from one 
explored in the materials, and then introducing the latter as another 
method, idea, style, etc. 

3. Using parts of the materials while generating questions or discussions that 
lead the children to compare specific aspects with their own experiences, 
backgrounds, and ideas. 

4. Developing related materials to add to or substitute for various sections or 
pieces of the materials. 

5. Using the materials in their present forms and following up with experi- 
ences and activities that speak to the lifestyle of the children and that rein- 
force, explore, and build on specific content. 

6. Inviting the children to contribute ideas (after using the materials) about 
ways the materials might be used in the future with others like themselves. 

Expanding horizons of all children through literature. You can make cultural 
education come alive by human interaction that cuts across classes, cultures 
and races, and by involving your children in appreciating and realizing 
similarities and differences among people. 

Remember that tangential to actual experiences with multicultural groups are 
encounters with different people throuigh literature. In fact, literature some- 
times is the only vehicle through which children who live in "insulated" 
communities come to know other races and classes. 

It is simply not enough to encourage your children to read; you must whet 
their appetites for good literature. Aural experiences can help children become 
interested in books. By provocative discussions, you also create a need for 
children to pick up a particular book or search for literature that speaks to a 
certain subject. And when your children enter the world of good literature, they 
will meet new people who have had successes, failures, and joyous times; they 
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will live c\ character's problems and help with the solutions; they will disagree 
with a turn of events and imagine what they would have done in similar 
situations, thry will climb snow-covered mountains, fly to a distant planet, visit 
another country, walk along a busy street; and they will know loneliness, anger, 
joy, and peace. All of these experiences your children can have with people 
from many cultures, races and religions in a world of literature that offers an 
expanded and glorious view of the hori;!on. 

Your classroom or school library should contain a wealth of books authored 
by and about people of different cultures and races. For stocking the classroom 
library, you may want to consider selections (usually accompanied by annota- 
tions) on these booklists. 

; 

A lc\)i:hor\ Guide to Sc/ecfecy .Sources of Multiethnic Media Compiled with the Help of Robeita 
/tvin Koviic. Ros(Mrc/i Assistant, Otiice of Instructional Services and Dewlopment, Indiana 
Univefbity, lUooinin^ton 

Carter, Yvonne. I ois Watt, and others, comps. Aids to Media Selection for Students and 
loachers. Wasiiinuton, DC 20402; Superintendent of Docurtjents, U.S. Government Printing 
Otfif o. 1971. 82 pp $ 1 [Supplement published in 1973. 67 pp>, 95c. ) Section Ml of this valuable 
^uide on "Sources of MLiltiethnic Materials" lists teacher resources for selection and use of 
multiethnic materials, selection aids for elementary and secondary schools, periodicals that 
revfevv curre'Mt books, and special issues of periodicals that "are devoted to the literature of 
minorfty groups, or that contain noteworthy articles having bibliographies." A directory of 
publishers is included. 

Cohen. David, comp "Multiethnic/Media: Selected Bibliographies Currently Available." School 
Library lournal 19, H (Apr. 1973^: .32-38. (Also available in Library lournal 98. 8 (Apr. 15, 1973): 
■lJ.^2-.58 } A follow-up of the bibliogpaphic information on minorities developed and published in 
four earlier installments in Schoo/ L^fbraries 1970-72. Includes only material currently available 
by direct acc|UJsition One of the most complete compilations to date of sources of multiethnic 
media. Divided into three parts — bibliographic essays, bibliographies and sources of informa- 
tion, with annotations to assist in . selection. Also lists sources for selection criteria and 
evaluation. 

Keatrng, Charlotte M Building Bridges of Understanding Between Cultures. Tucson, AZ: Palo 
Verde Publishing^Co , 1971. $7.95. The entire book is devoted to annotations, with sections on 
blacks, Indians, Spanish-speaking Americans, Asian-Americans and others. 

Reid, Virgmia, eel., and the Committee on Reading Ladders for Human Relations of the National 
Council of Teachers of fi/iglish. Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 5th Ed. Washington, DC 
20036: American Council on Education, 1 Dupont Circle, 1972. S3. 95. One of the best refe.ence 
sources of over 1,300 annotated books selected to increase the appreciation of different life- 
styles, vak.os and cultures. 

(any/er, Howard, and jean Karl, romps, and eds. Reading, Children's Books and Our Pluralistic 
Society. Newark, Dl 19711: International Reading Association, 6 Tyre Ave., 1972. $3.50. In 
acidition to an outstanding collection of papt.s from the Sixteenth Perspectives in Reading 
Conference, sponsored jointly by the SRA and the Children's Book Council, this publication 
contains an excellent annotated bibliography of bibliographies about various ethnic groups (one 
notable omission is the absence of any bibliography devoted solely to materials about Spanish- 
American children). 

Wolfe, Ann G , comp. About 700 Hook.s: A Gateway to Better Inter-Group Understanding. New 
York 10022: Institute ot Human Relations, American Jewish Committee, 165 E. 56th St., 1972. 
75c. Many hundreds of books published from summer 1%9 through spring 1972 were reviewed 
and about 100 books selected as the best for ages 5-16. Themes include ethnic pride and identity 
and international understanding. 
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School Busing and the CUissroom Social System 
By Clifton L. Smith 

It is not unusual these days for a teacher to end school on Friday with an 
all-white middle-class classroom and open on Monday with a multiracial group. 

At the present time school busing appears to be one of the major ways to 
bring cultural pluralism into schools of the North and South. Legal orders 
ckMnanding that school boards bus pupils to accomplish multiracial schools 
have led to the busing of thousands of pupils from one part of a city to another. 

The newcomers are usually from the "other side of the tracks." The classroom 
teacher, often with little or no experience with diversified groups, is expected to 
bring cohesiveness to his/her new group. When you as a teacher face this 
dilemma, it is imperative that you be aware of the distress that can result among 
individual pupils entering the existing social system. You should also realize 
that school busing can cause disruption in the regular process of socialization 
that takes place within a classroom. 

Some Possible Effects of School Busing 

While school busing would appear to bring about a more equitable distribu- 
tion ot educational resources for larger nurhbers of students, at the same time it 
may afford a less ernotionally supportive social climate. What happens directly 
is a clear differentiation between "insiders" and "outsiders," The children who 
get off the bus at your school have the problem of entry into an ongoing 
classroom social system where norms of behavior, allocations of system rewards 
and statuses are already well established. The practice of school busing, then, 
becomes disruptive to the established order of the classroom social system. 
Unless you take remedial actions, the following conditions could prevail; 

First, the established mutually attracted pairs aitd subgroups of your whole 
class could very well remain relatively stable throughout the entire school year, 
since these subgroups tend to be composed of children — usually of the same 
social class and sex — who are often in contact with each other because they 
live near each other. So school busing could bring together children of two 
neighborhoods, of multiple cultural backgrounds, or of multiple ethnic orienta- 
tions, but could result in two subsocial systems — one composed of insiders, the 
other of ne>"Comers or outsiders. Each could maintain its own centralize.i 
hierarchy, mutually attracted pairs and subgroups, with their respective norms 
of behavior and their respective systems of rewards and status among members. 

Second, the existence of two different subsystems within the same classroom 
could produce tensions among groupings and between you as the teacher and 
these groupings — tensions related to uncertainties emerging from the crucial 
transitional period when expectations for behavior and academic performance 
are unclear and successful modes of instruction untested in the new social 
situation. Although school busing would bring together a more diverse forma- 
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tion of cliildren, affording them opportunities for contact with youngsters from 
a grcat<»r variety of backgroLinds tlum their own neighborhqpds provide, their 
experienc i-s in the new scjc.ial systen) n)i\\ caLise initial adjustment problems for 
both grou()ings. 

I he protective SLibsystem is SLipportive to outsiders who share the ordeal df 
needing to belong to the new system from which they are isolated. Neither 
. isolation of conflicting groups nor increased interaction between these groups is 
a viable solution in and ol itself for you as the classroom teacher. 

You can seek to change the terms and conditions within which the interaction 
between two conflicting groups takes place. I have interviewed pupils vJ\^^^.ere 
seen as outsiders as a result of being bused into a new school. Their m^st 
frecjuently reported complaints were feeling.s. of inequities within the new 
school. Outsiders who in their former school had participated in school club 
activities, athletics and other student activities, had not been incorporated into 
the new scliool's reward and status systems. 

Important tasks for you are to devise methods of removing these inequities 
and at the *^ane time to build activeJinkages between the "insiders" and the 
"outsiders." 

I our strategies are suggested to teachers- for integrating the school social 
system, based on studies by Clidewell (1968). You can: 

(1) Use the strategy of overlapping roles as you employ small group instruc- 
tional techniques. Assigning learning tasks to small groups made tp of pupils 
from both insider and outsider groups mixes up the youngsters and should 
promote unity among the members of the newly formed study unit. Care will 
need to be taken to insure that pupils from both insider and outsider groups are 
heterogeneously dispersed through the series of small instructional units. Also, 
the groups should include children of varying levels of achievement. These 
procedures should help make r{Vpils aware that the teacher shows no favoritism 
toward any child, insicler or outsider, high or low achiever. 

(2) Carry out the strategy of special representation through such activities as 
placing newly arrived children on student councils and other existing school and 
classroom organizational components. These arrangements might be started 
through joint problem-solving student committees on a temporary basis until 
the linkages between groups become more active. Using temporary measures 
for the purpose of assuring the inclusion of new members can improve 
relationships between insiders and outsiders and enhance the flow of informa- 
tion between groups through the special representatives. 

{]] Implement the strategy of direct systemic interaction by designing 
classroom activities that engage the leadership of each group in problem-solving 
discussions dealing directly with issues related to including new classroom 
members. The gist of this strategy is to use the natural social power of the 
leadership in both groups for influencing their peers to explore ways of 
improving relationships. 

(4) Use primary groups for building linkages. This is unlike the other 
strategies in that it engages you as the classroom teacher in working directly 
with peirent and neighborhood groups outside the classroom social system itself. 
School systems are showing increasing awareness of the need for bringing in 
new roles for parents and communities in the school. The critical issues here 
tend to revolve around whether parents and other interested volunteers are 
Litili/ed and valued as educational resources for linking the^various communi- 
ties and cultures from which the pupils have come. More active linkages among 
these adults should increase possibilities for linkages between groups of pupils 
within the classroom social system. 




Strategies for the relief of classroom problems induced by school busing 
depend in part upon your desire and your ability to intervene creatively into the 
classroom social system by constructing linkages between the members of the 
existing classroom social system and the members of the newly arrived uroup of 
pupils. Use of the strategies described are but a few ways that you mi^t react 
when the new students get off the bus. 

Constructing active linkages will not resolve the conflicts of values that may 
exist between the various communities of the newly integrated school. It can, 
however, help the youngsters of insidier and outsider groups to become 
acquainted and to feel they are getting fair returns from their membership in the 
classroom commensurate with what they put into the system. All this will mean 
more flexible l)oundaries between social groups and more rapid inclusion of 
new classroom members. 
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Testing and Evaluation of The Minority Child 

By Charles i. Thomas 

Testing and evaluation of child^^fnti schools are receiving much attention — 
and criticism — at the present time. Especially is this true whren children of 
culturally diverse backgriunds are given standardized achievement and 
aptitude tests. You as a concerned educator should be aware that.researchers 
have addressed themselves to the possibility that educational and psychological 
tests are contaminated by the cultural effects of the dominant middle-class to 
such an extent that test results often mask or distort the actual potential and 
present achievement of minority children. Efforts have been made to construct 
"culture-free" and "culture-fair" tests to circumvent this problem. Other efforts 
include the rewriting of commonly administered ability tests in theblack dialect 
and translating tests into Spanish for the Mexican-American anJpuerto Rican 
child. 

You as a test-giver should have a clear awareness of the backgrounds of 
minority youth in testing because: 

. 1. Such knowledge provides a means of reducing erroneous interpretations of 
test results on the basis of norms not representative of the school's 
population, 

2. Most standardized tests sample only a narrow range of intellectual'skills 
and knowledge. Understanding of the background of your local minority 
student population may suggest other means of evaluating their potential 
that may serve as useful supplements to standardized test scores, 

3. This awareness sensitizes the test user to the presence of stimuli that could 
have adverse results operating in the testing situation. For'example, some 
experimental evidence shows that an adverse examinee-examiner interac- 
tion is possible when the test user is from a racial, ethnic, and/or socio- 
economic status very different from that of the group taking the test. Wild 
guessing and random marking may be convenient self-defense mechan- 
isms that protect the test user's self-concept but lower the reliability and 
validity of the test. . 

4. Awareness of the background of the students will sensitize test users to test 
content potentially repugnant to your minority group being tested. For 
example, a reading test for a seven-year-old, if given to a city child, weold 
erroneously presume that he would know that a canoe is "a kind of .boat'' 
rather than a "kind of^hip" or that oats are "a kind of grain."* 

* Deborah, Meier "What" s Wrong with ReaHing Tests^' (New York Notes from City College Advisory Service to Open 
Corridors. March 19721 
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Comnuinity Involvement and The Teacher's Role in The ^ 
Multicultural School 

By ludith lohnson 

The traditional school can no longer satisfy the needs of major segments of its 
clientele. Incre^asingly, demands are heard for greater community involvement, 
local control of schools, accountability, bilingual education, ethnic studies, and 
alternative education programs. In an effort to address these expressed needs, 
some urban educators have conceptualized changes in the school that will 
make it more responsive to the community. 

The educational policies, curriculum, and methods of instruction in a school 
should reflect and give significant recognition to the ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds of the students. A cooperative relationship, among parents, community^ 
people, and teachers must exist for the multicultural school to be effective:" (T)* 
Parents must be partners; (2) teachers must be professionals who facilitate the 
partner relationship; (3) schools must be part of, rather than apart from, the 
community. \ 

Parents As Partners 

Parents and community members should be participants in the educational 
process. That participation may take several different forms. First, parents of all 
children, and particularly members of ethnic minorities, must be partners with 
educators in the governance of the school. It is difficult for the school to 
represent diverse needs and values of the community without this kind of input, 
A task of the multicultural school is to develop a mechanism for institutionaliz- 
ing parent involv ^^ nt in the setting of educational policies and goals, and to / 
encourage ■internaTaiverslty within the system. Because the decision-making 
^process will Include parents whose viewpoints were previously unrepresented in 
the school, consensus-building could be more difficult than it has been in the 
traditional setting. Guidelines for school policies will have to be revised so that 
they have a broader scope and can be more inclusive of the varied viewpoints of 
the multicultural school's clients. ^ 

At Jefferson Tri-Part Model in Berkeley, California, for example, parents and 
students are given the option of three educational models in a kindergarten- 
through-thlrd-grade setting. The "traditional" model emphasizes the lecturer- 
receiver relationship /is the basis of instruction; the "individualized" program 
stresses unique educational activities planned for each child; and the "multi- 
cultural" curriculum focuses on the study of man and the contributions of ^, 
various cultures. \ 

On a district-wide level, ^guidelines proposed by the Master Plan Citizens' 
Committee in neighboring iOakland promise to expand the scope of school 
policies and help to diversify educational options. According to the plan/ ^.^ 
advisory committees would be established at each school. The committees 
would be composed of parents, school staff and, at the high school levfel,'^. 
students. Budget autl^ority would be allocated to the committee at each school, 
giving both the clients and staff responsibility for selection and funding of 
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ti»a( lOiMK positions, c iirric Liluni, su[)[)lies, and other aspects of sc hool operation, 
('omniittees at each school would set their own goals and fund educational 
ac Mvides fhat c oncc^rn a particular school's clients, 

The f)artnership of parent and teacher should be one In which parents are 
Ljiven the opportttnity to assist txlucators Jq fulfilling their professional responsl- 
bihty to provide sausfying educational experiences for the children. Parents will 
need to work with teachers-- and'^other school staff in the* conceptualizing, 
inipl(»menting''and evaluating of multicultural programs In the school. They will 
need [o assist both as acf/lsers and co-workers lr2cieyt?loplng new educational 
strategies..; ^ ^4 

1 or ^5Hiifiplc%"the Tutorial Community Project at Wllshlre-Crest Elementary ^ 
SchocS^in Los Angejes has developed an operating model of shared planning and \. 
^^decision-making. P^nts meet regularly with both teaching and nonteaching v. 
staff to develc^f) and implement plans to change the school. Together, they - 
jcjrmulate classroom objectives, develop procedures for selection of new 
teachers, plan end-of-year eval uation vvoTkshop.5„jw=td'^evaliiate school 
committees. , "^"^ ^ 

Parent and c ommunity men^b^rs can act as resources to the students. If the 
community is c:>pen to stuclent^ and staff, they can investigate and become 
aware of the cultural diversity that exists around them. A child who Is Isolated in ^ 
the home or the classroom can form o«i^ly limited impressions of the community 
in which he or ^he lives. Real diversity wilLbe^ found only in the learning 
laboratory of the streetjj civic organization?, ousinesses, and naturally formed 
social groups in the community. The school has re*spon5ibiljty to develop ways 
of encouraging comrnunity participation in instruction witnout abdicating the 
stclffs responsibility ior educatfhg the child. * 

The National Commission on ResoTlr.ces for Youth, located in New York, has 
identified hundreds of- junior and senior high school programs across the nation 
that not only give students the opportunity to work^with adults in providing 
services to the community, but also include related c^lassroom instruction by 
t^^hers on campus. ^ - ' ^ 

'As resdDrces, parents and other cbmmunity members ne^^to participate in 
.^^fhf> instruction that takes plac^wl,thin the cla^sr*oom environment. They have 
specialized knowledge and skills unique frdm^ those the school can offer. 
• However, school staff must be careful noVto^||ke advantage of parents and 
community people by asking only for free s^r^ps tcCthe schod^l. Maoy school^ 
systems now pay community organizers and instructional aides for th^service"? 
they provide. The*Career Opportunity Program funded by the j^ffice of 
education not only pay^s community>members for their \^ork as paraprofes- • 
sionals in the classroom, &bt also i3royides.tfairitng leading to^e acquisition of 
a teaching credential. Some school systejns are leasing space for traininafti^ 
contracting educational services from local public servi'ce agencies aWd*, / 
businesses. ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ \ 

Finally, parents should be supportive of the school. /Vfiost parents and -people • 
in t|ie community have had contact with only the- ttaOTtional school, and tcy^ 
them the concept bf rfiyj^ticultural education is foreign, They shoiiWhav^ access 
to sufficient information about the school'^philosophy and methods so^th^ 
they can provide reinforcement for the cWd at home. Parent 'education leading 
to a comprehensive understanding of multicultural educati^ may ma<|^it 
. possible for the students to experlente a coVisisten^. between the school a^d 
community that may not have existed before. • ^ ^ 

A New Professionalism * ^ ^ 

^Teaching in the multicultural school requires a new Kind ^^f" professionalism. 
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As a protrssionnL the teachor provides services to the school's clients — the 
students and th(Mr parents Ikit in the multicultural school such services cannot 
be provided without knowing the clientele well. The teachers cannot be certain 
that the specialized training that prepared them for educating in the traditional 
school is sufficient to help them understand tlie children with whom they are 
working. It is the teacher's role to examine personally each child being served 
and to be aware of factors influencing his or her self-image. Such factors include 
the ( ultural background of the children and parents' perceptions of each child's 
(educational needs. 

In the process of learning about the students, the teacher will open ih% doors 
of the classroom and, with the students, begin to seek out, scrutinize, poke at, 
search, ciuestion, and work witli people in the community. In addition, the 
teacher will encourage parents and community people to participate in the 
school through continuous and open dialogue about how they can cooperate m 
the best interest of educating each child. 

Without a continuous working relationship with the community, the teacher 
CiUinot know about the cultural factors impinging upon and influencing the 
studtMits CAilture is not static. It is a dynamic pattern of constantly changing 
behaviors, attitudes, and values. It is the teacher's role to share with parents an 
others in the responsibility of keeping the educational process constanti 
evolving — to keep the school moving toward the goals and methods needed in: 
a particular time and space as it relates to the community, 
p Hvolutionary planning responsive to the cultural dynamics of the community 
is most likely to occur in community-controlled schools where parents select 
teachers and assist with delivery of the educational program. Kilimanjaro 
tiementary School in Berkeley, Cahfornia, was created by parents. With the staff 
appointed by parents and with the students, they devise curriculum and provide 
instruction. Their goal is to help children grow in a way that reflects community- 
world awareness and concern. 

The teacher in the multiculkiral school will be constantly going through the 
process of self-examination, asking questions such as "What am I doing? Why? 
i or whom? Am I trying to make the children like me or am I trying to help my 
students be themselves?" Subtle messages are delivered to children through the 
procedures and curriculum of the school. Unfortunately, the message many 
students from ethnic minorities have been hearing from teachers in the regular 
classroom goes something like this. 

If you are what you are, I don't accept you. 

Nevertheless, you can't quite be me. 

Therefore, you aren't really anybody. 

As an advocate for the child, the teacher has responsibility for turning tbh 
message around, endorsing the cultural background of each child and encoW 
aging the children to be themselves. In 1970-71, the U.S. Commission of Civil 
Rights conducted a study on the intera(:tion of teachers and students in three 
southwestern states. The results showed that Mexican-American students are 
ignored compared to their Anglo peers. Teachers utilize the ideas of Anglos 
more frequently, praise them more^jlen, and direct many more questions to 
them. 

A weakened ego structure and a low self-concept make it impossible for a child 
either k) achieve to his/her best ability or to approach life wrth any great 
enthusiasm. The teacher must provide an environment in which differences are 
valued and each child is viewed as a person with contributions to make and share 
with others. It is important for the teacher to recognize the difference between 
endorsement of a culture and manipulation of manifestations of culture. 
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rresiMitint^ a spocial f)ro!L;rani tor Black History Wet»k, offoriny occasional 
instruction in Spatiish, and providing a W(H»k-lon^ scMninar in Oriental art may bv 
ways ol interjecting cultural intorniation into the scliool pro^^ram; but, in and of 
themselves, they do not represent endorsement of the stiidents' cultural heritage. 
Sui)stantial and sij^nif icant recognition of a culture can really occur only if the 
school staff accef)ts the diversity of the students, and If the entire educational 
program reflects the variety of orientations of people in the community, 

leaching in the multicultural school can be an exciting and dynamic 
experience. U rec^uires ovH^nnoss, ability to communicate with diverse groups of 
people, c ultural sensitivity and creativity. Unfortunately, teacher-training pro- 
grams have done little to prepare staff for the new roles created by the multi- 
cultural school. Generally, institutions of higher education have developed 
methods courses around instruction of the "model" or "typical" child and those 
things which could be identified as constant in education. Teachers have seldom 
been given training experiences that involve communication and cooperation 
with the community, educators involved in inservicc programs can assist now by 
providing open-ended, exploratory courses concerned with themes such as 
models of community participation, cultural styles of learning and strategies for 
teaching, ethnic histories, educational goal-setting in an intercultural environ- 
ment, teaching the community, and community field work. 

A key rssue for all people involved in developing multicultural education will 
be to create a consistency between the home, community, and school that has 
not previously existed for many students. Consistency will occur only when 
community participation is an integral part of education. Partnerships between 
schools and the community have already been established in hundreds of cities 
across the country. Excellent examples of parent-community service centers are 
the Madison Education Forum in Connecticut,' D. C. Citizens for Better Public 
Education in Washington, and Queens Lay Advocate Service in New York. Strong 
community participation and decision-making can be found in individual schools 
such as Roosevelt in Louisville, Kentucky, and St. Josephs in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Institute for Responsive Education at Yale University is providing 
national leadership through research and training in consumer advocacy aimed at 
making educational organizations more responsive to the diverse needs of their 
clients. 

Consistency means that the teacher in the intercultural school will endorse the 
significance of each child's cultural background and support the identity of the 
students. At the same time, the school environment and educational activities 
sho uUUefj^ ct the cultural pluralism of our society. 
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Sc hc;ol Administrators: How Can We Get Them to Tace Reality^ 
IjY Sara Murphy 

l\l)t(>r's Note !(> Hluslr.ilt' [MutUs oi Or Wurphy's orticlo. \\v quote from the o\porjt'n( (^s of Or. 
IhoMiiis I \\\n D.ini, su[)t'rifitt'tKU'nt ot i) Kir^^f suhurbon ^hll:^l^o school sy^ti'iii in South Holland, 

Although school integration has brought with it problems that have been 
beyond the scope of many school administrators to solve, it has also brought 
about a healthy reassessment of what education is all about. Many administra- 
tors have facccl for the first time the fact that each child is unique and that the 
schools must deal with that all important fact. And when administrators have 
reshaped their schools so that they respond to the differences in children, they 
find that many other problems — discipline, behavior, student apathy — 
disappear 

Building in Diversity 

Fven in a fairly homogeneous setting, lining children up in rows and expecting 
all of them to be on the same page at the same time did not make sense. Now, in 
schools that contain a rich variety of children with differing customs, ideas, 
and backgrounds, it becomes unthinkable to suggest that all people plow 
through the same material lockstep, without regard for the appropriateness of 
the materials or their own needs. Imaginative administrators are beginning to 
see the possibilities not only in real individualization but also in building on the 
^ diversify, rather ♦han ignoring it, so that it becomes a valuable resource in the 
ctassrr >m, with children helping and learning from each other, 

Good school administrators need the latitude to be more than managers of 
their schools and should be charged by the public with making whatever 
changes are necessary to enhance the ability of each child to learn. 

Superintendent Van Dam writes: « 

"School District 151 in South Holland, Illinois, was desegregated by Couit 
Order in 1968 without any prior training of staff or preparation of the com- 
munity to accept desegregated schools. The order was issued in iuly, and 
school opened in September. Government help was not extended to the 
school district until a year later. In this kind of situation one would expect an 
extensive amount of what sociologists .call "cultural shock" when white 
middle class children come face to face with black children in their classes. 
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Ihc (UiKJunl of shock vvc knew would yreatly do|)t^irrt\i()on wh<it the school 
system did in the situation. , / ' 

"Ihe South llolLuul schools inimecliiUdy instituted a conlinuous-develop- 
nienl reachng program beginning with materials on hand^and developing 
methods and techni(|ues to individuali/e reading instruction. With^ minimal 
amount of outsider onsultant h(^lf), th(» district appointed master or "coordi- 
nating teach(»rs, treed from the classroom, for each school to identify each 
^(hild s level of ability and to work with the teacher to provide materials ap- 
f)rof)riale to the skill needs of each child, The j^^taff, within three years, de- 
veloped a highly intricate and detailed individualized reading program. 

"The grouping of children is now based on skills and not on a^^ or grade; 
consec|uenl!y, children who are fast, slow, or average at a given point on the 
( ontinuum are together as they move Op the skills ladder. The classrooms are 
integrated rather than homogeneously grouped. The school district now has 
integr<^ited classes, not onlv^ racially but academically, as much as possible by* 
f)lacin^Sits educable mentally handicapped, hard-of-hearing, and other handi- 
capped children In regular classes. *^ 

''This cor?cept of integrating classes of fast, slow, average, and handicapped 
children does much to enhance the learning situation. Children, in riTy 
opinion7Te~^Tn far more from each other than mOst educators are willing to 
acknowledge. The atmosphere of a class is determined by student experiential 
background and attitude, not just by what the teacher brings ta the class- 
room. A stimulating atmosphere does as much for the teacher as it does for 
the slow learner. The teacher goes home with a feeling of accomplishment, 
too, looking forward to another interesting day." 

Workshops 

Workshops or advanced practicums, similar to those for student fteachers, 
which put administrators back into the classrooms with children at regular fnter- 
ims, would be valuable for all those, at both local and state leveU, who make 
decisions affecting the way schools are run. It might be*l*ss ea^ after such 
classroom experiences, to ignore the needs of children for new kinds of material, 
for various kinds of recognition of their own special identities, for individual 
teacher help. It might make the administrator realize how unimportant build- 
ings and test scores are and how crucial, if the objective of the school is to aid 
childrt»n in learning, are the philosophy and understanding of teachers. Axiew 
commitment to children, that might indeed supercede'"tdmmitment to the 
school bureaucracy, could emerge with the administrator as the philosophital 
as well as the organi;^ation leader of the school. ^ 

Superintendent Van Dam continues: 

"We knenv that teacher and administrator inservice training would be 
needed to change teacher attitudes about going from self-contained class- ' 
rooms to a continuous development program, ungraded, with multi-age class- 
rooms; to team; to use large group instruction; to accept the iatTmate close 
work of a fellow teacher in his or her everyday classroom actij^itV; to accept 
new. materials, to expand classroom programs to include hTOian relations, 
drugs, science inquiry kits, math manipulatives, etc.; to accept slow or handi- 
cap[)ed children in a classroom. Teachers and adnVinistrators realized that 
with desegratJon they faced children of widely diverse cultural backgrounds 
in their classrooms, and they knew that there would be new situations to deal 
with. Inservice training met individual needs: The staff was willing to examine 
what had been done in the past and to plan what had to be done now to make 
an integrated school system work. * f 
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"VVitli tlic first money that canu' in durini; the suninu?r of 'I%9, the staff 
took ()t\rt In an intensive inservice training f)rogram involving both human re- 
lations i\n(l sul^jet t matter areas. Ihe result was tlieir complete decilcation to 
(lev(^loping still furtl\er the continuous development program started in the 
spring;, n\ovint' toward an ungraded school In all areas." 

Since school adinlnlstrators are usually chosen because they reflect the 
predominant community mores, their leadership up until now has helped to 
make the schools a microcosm of the larger society. Despite the fact that 
integration has brought real divexsity into the schools, some administrators have 
tried to hold schools in the mold of the prevailing values/which are mostly 
white and middle class. 

Standarcli/ed achievement testing and ability groups are used by many 
integrated schools to establish the not-so-subtle division that often clusters 
white ctiildren in the top groups and black children In the bottom. This serves 
the fuirpose not only of resegregating many classrooms, which civil rights 
authorities have become aware of; but it also serves to perpetuate a class 
society, with ability groups designed to produce a lower, a middle, and an uf^per 
class, it children are to be prepared for a fair and equal access to the society, 
new and better ways of educating them without this kind of categorizing must 
be tound. iwvn then, according to Christopher Jencks in his book Inequality, the 
fairness c^f that access is in (luestion because of the way society is structured; 
but certainly ability grouping does nothing more than lock low-achieving 
chikfren into a bottom:„place on the career ladder early. 

Administrators have unfortunately allowed the concept of ability grouping to 
gain a stronghold in many schools. One survey of teachers in integrated schools 
showed that a majority of theiri saw ability groupings as desirable to reduce the 
range of differences with which they would have to deal, but only three percent 
said they would like to teach the lower group. This would mean that the childrc" 
who need the most help a,re^least likely to get It in isolated classrooms because 
most of their teachers would rather not be teaching them. Other research has 
borne out the fact "fhat the academically tow children usually thrive in 
well-planned mixed groupings, learning from their peers as well as from teachers 
who are less likely to accept them as failures. 



Superintendent Van Dam says: 

"Under the leadership of the master or coordinating teachers, the adminis- 
tration and staff, by selecting appropriate subject matter specialists, by in- 
vestigating the myriad of materials available, by visiting school systems, by 
sending the personnel of each school to observe other teachers, resolved to 
develop our own reading program, using an ungraded, continuous develop- 
ment plan. Through year-round and summer workshops, the staff created and 
adopted the skill-sequence program in reading that is now to be commercially 
reproduced. The adoption of a new, more personalized series in math was 
easily accomplished and implemented in view of the teachers' experiences in 
reading. 

"In science, the staff turned from a textbook-oriented program to science 
kits, relating nany supplementary materials and books to science concept 
. . development. In social studies, an attempt has been made to ungrade the pro- 

gram, moving in the direction of creating units of instruction, 

"l or children with perceptually handicapped problems, the district early In 
1%9 began its own personal. training progrc^m, using the Herman Foundation.. 
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Kindergarten, physical educcUion, special education, and other teachers were 
sent to learn to recognize cliildren who need help in this area. Tlu? district 
staff then developed its own ()erceptuallv handicapped guide for parents and" 
((^u hers, outlining specific activili(^ to be carried out in the home, the 
ret4ular and special perceptually handicapped classes, as well as the gym 
clas*5es 

The presence of thos(» within the administrative ranks who can stimulate 
change is usually in short supply. One way to increase that number is to see that 
the leadership of the schools more accurately reflects the diversity of the 
children who attend them by appointing more blacks, Chicanos and women. 
Only one percent of all superintendents in the country are women and about 
that many are black. l;ither group is likely to have knowledge and concern about 
the needs of all children — blacks from their minority position and women from 
their classroom experiences as well as their position as women. 

If we expect schools to change, we must choose administrators capable of 
engineering and overseeing that change. We need administrators who commun- 
icate with children freely and regularly, who have a firsthand knowledge of the 
problems of the classrooi^^ and who support teachers trying new ideas, even un- 
orthodox and noise-produchjg ones. We need administrators who respect both 
racial and religious differences and who respect children, whatever their back- 
ground. We need administrators who are strong In their belief that all children 
can learn if the schools see that they are properly taught. The kind of leadership 
we choose will indeed determine the kinds of schools we get. 

Superintendent Van Dam concludes: 

"In dealing with personnel it has been necessary for the administratiori to 
require teachers to become more open. Sharing ideas with colleagues and an 
open classroom has put pressure on t-^viChers; consequently, the staff has 
changed, retaining a core of teachers dedicated to the concept of meeting the 
needs of each child. Principals, too, have had to face a more demanding staff 
requiring them to devote time and ability to helping them individualize the 
program. The administration of the school has changed, too. After five years, 
we function as a team of teachers, administrators, and Boiard members dedi- 
cated to producing a top quality school pro'gram in a desegregated school 
system." 

If we are not getting administrators such as these, it may be that we are asking 
the wrong questions when we choose the boards that in turn choose the 
administrators. In that case it is our own reality that we must examine. 
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OTHER ACEI PUBLICATIONS 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOH CHILDREN. Annotated; prices; aye levels. 1974 revision. 130 pp. 

$2,7S. 

CHILDREN AND DRUGS. Taclors lhal have caused druy abuse to surface in younyer children, 
(".uidelines tor parents and teachers who suspect child is using drugs. 1972. 64 pp, $2.50. 
CHILDREN AND INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. Two new leaflets added, bringing the total to ten. 

1972 reprint. Portfolio, $1 75. 

CHILDREN AND WAR. By Norma R. Law. Rejection of killing as solution to conflict; education for 
p*M(:e more than just absence of war. Po.sition Paper. 1973. 8 pp. 35c ea., 10 copies, $3. 
CHILDREN OF RESURRECTION CITY. Hope for poverty's children as seen by a child psychiatrist 
and a Hfad Start teacher. 1970 48 pp. SI. 50. 

CHILDREN'S VIEWS OF THEMSELVES. By Ira I. Cordon. Self-estimates and self<oncepts; how 
,if lulls can help. 1972 revision . 40 pp. $2. 

GAMES ENJOYED BY CHILDREN AROUND THE WORLD. Prepared by American Friends Service 
Committee and International Recreation Association. Provides potent means for education for 
peactv 1970. 4") pp. .SOc, . ' 

HOUSING FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: Centers for Crowing and Learning. Fducators, 
architects, school administrators discuss interaction of program and facilities in planning, building 
anew or remodeling early childhood learning centers. 84 pp. $1.50. 

A LAP TO SIT ON AND MUCH MORE - HELPS FOR DAY CARE WORKERS. Twenty authors All 
reprints from Childhood Education. 1971. 96 pp. $2. 

LEARNING TO LIVE AS NEIGHBORS. Reprint articles from*Ch/7dhood Education. Cuidance for 
understanding. 1972.96 pp. $2.75 

MIGRANT CHILDREN: Their Education. Talks of migrant children's needs; looks at inservice 
teacher training. 1971. 64 pp. $2. 

NEW VIEWS OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. Ideas and dreams and practical suggestions for good 
school arid community relationships. Joint publication with National Association of Elementary 
School Principals. 1973. 64 pp. $3* 50. 

PARENTING. ChangiA&.r.oles in the nuclear family; parent substitutes; training of parents as 
teachers/resources; new styles of adoption; TV and parenting; views of changing European 
families. 1973 72 pp. $2.50. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPLEMENTING PROJECT NEIGHBORS UNLIMITED. Action brochure Ideas 
tor initiating international/intercultural activities. 1972. 8 pp. 50c. 

TEACHING FOR SOCIAL VALUES IN SOCIAL STUDIES. Ideas, practical aids in valuing. By Maxine 
Dunfee and Claudia Crump. 1974. $2.75. 

TEACHING ABOUT SPACESHIP EARTH - A ROLE-PLAYING EXPERIENCE FOR THE MIDDLE 
GRADES. November issue of Intercom, journal of Center for War/Peace Studies. 1972. 68 pp. 
$1.50. 

WF^EN CHILDREN MOVE FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL. Discusses effects moving has on children 
Cives ideas to teachers and parents to help ease the child's period of adjustment. 1972 revision. 48 
pp. $1.50. 

YOUNG DEPRIVED CHILDREN AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. Discusses environmental 
factors shaping children's lives; experiences. 1%7. 16 pp. 50c ea., 5 copies, $2. 

These pub)ications maybe ordered directly from 
Association for Childhood Education International 

3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D C. 20016 

A complete publications list with membership information will be sent upon request. (Orders 
amounting to less than $5 cannot be billed. Include check or money order payable to ACEI; stamps 
not accepted.) 
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